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PREFACE. 


THE ſubject of the enſuing Treatiſe is of great 
importance; and yet I do not remember to 
have ſeen it cultivated with that preciſion, per- 
ſpicuity, and force, with which many other mo- 
11 thevlogical themes have been managed. 
And indeed it is but rarely that we find it pro- 
feſſedly and fully recommended to us, in a ſet 
and regular diſcourſe, either from the pulpit or 
the prets. This conſideration, together with a 
full perſuaſion of its great and extenſive uſeful- 
neſs, hath excited the preſent attempt, to render 
it more familiar to the minds of chriſtians. 
Mr. Baxter, indeed, has a Treatiſe on this ſub- 
_ JeR, intitled, The Miſchief of Self-1gnorance, and the 
Benefit of Selj- Acquaintance; and I freely acknow- . 
ledge ſome helps I received from him. But he 
hath handled it (according to his manner) in ſo 
lax and diffuſe a way, introducing ſo many things 
that are foreign from it; omitting others that 
properly belong to it, and ikimming over ſome 
with a too ſuperficial notice, that I own I found 
myſelf much, diſappointed in what I expected 
from him; and was convinced that ſomething 
more correct, nervous, and methodical, was want- 
ing on this ſubject. 171 
Jam far from having the vanity to think that 
this, which I now offer to the public, is entirely 
free from thoſe faults Which | have remarked in 
that pious and excellent author; and am ſenſible 
that, if I do not fall under a much heavier cen- 
ſure myſelf, it muſt be owing to the great can- 
dour of my reader; which he will be convinced 


Thave, 


e 
I have ſome title to, if he but duly conſider the 
nature and extent of the ſubject. For it is al- 
moſt impoſſible to let the thoughts run freely 
upon ſo copious and comprehenſive a theme, in 
order to do juſtice to it, without taking too large 
a ſcope in ſome particulars that have a cloſe con- 
nexion with it; as I fear I have done (Part I. 
Chap xiv.) concerning the knowledge, guard, 
and government of the thoughts. ME 

But there is a great difference between a ſhort, 
occaſional, and uſeful digreſſion, and a wide 
rambling from the ſubject, by following the im- 
pulſe of 'a luxuriant fancy, A judicious taſte 
can hardly excuſe the latter, though it may be 
content the author ſhould gather a few flowers 
out of the common road, provided he ſoon re- 
turns into it again. f 4p 

This brings to my mind another thing, for 
which I am ſure I have great reaſon to crave the 
reader's indulgence; and that is, the free uſe I, 
have made of ſome of the ancient heathen writ- 
ers in my marginal quotations; which, I own, 
looks like an oftentation of reading, that 1 al- 
ways abhorred, But it was converſing with 
thoſe authors that firſt turned my thoughts to 
this ſubjett, And the good ſenſe I met with in 
moſt of their aphoriſms and ſentiments; gave me 
an eſteem for them; and made it difficult for me 
to reſiſt the temptation of tranſcribing ſeveral of 
them, which I thought pertinent to the matter in 
hand, But, afterall, I am aſhamed to ſee what an 
old-faſhioned figure they make in the margin. 
However, if the reader thinks they will too much 
interrupt the courſe of the ſubject, he may en- 
tirely omit them; tho by that means he will 
perhaps loſe the benefit of ſome of the fineſt ſen- 


xniments in the book, 
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PREFACE. 
I remember à modern writer, I have ve lately 
read, is grievouſly offended with Mr. Addiſon 
for ſo much as mentioning the name of Plato, 
and preſuming, in one of his Spectators, to deli- 
ver his notions of humour in a kind of allegory, 
after the manner of that Greek author; _— | 
he calls a formal method of trifling, introduc 
under a deep oftentation of learning, which de- 
c ſerves the ſevereſt rebuke*þ, — and perhaps a 
more ſevere one was never given upon ſo {mall a a 
provocation: from gentlemen of to refined and 
delicate a taſte, I can expect no mercy. But the 
public is to judge whether this be not as culpable 
an affectation as the contrary one, which pre- 
vailed ſo much in the laſt century. | — 
One great view I had in mine eye when I put 
theſe Thoughts together, was the benefit of 
youth, and eſpecially thoſe of them that are ſtu- 
dents and candidates for the ſacred miniſtry ; for 
which they will find no ſcience more immedi- 
ately neceſſary (next to a good acquaintance with 
the word of God) than that which is recom- © 
mended to them in the following "Treatiſe ; to 
which every branch of human literature is ſub- 
ordinate, and onght to be ſuhſervient. For cer- 
tain it is, the great end of philoſophy, both na- 
tural and moral, is to know ourſelves, and to 
know God, The higheſt learning is to be wiſe ; © 
and the greateſt wiſdom is to be good,—as Mar- 
cus Antoninus ſomewhere obſerves. 
It has often occurred to my mind in digeſting 
my thoughts on this ſubject, what a pity it is 
that this moſt uſeful ſcience-ſhould be fo gene- 
rally neglected in the modern methods of educa- 
+ See Introduction to an Eſſay tow 5 
Standard of Wit, &c. page 20, 22 9 "xg 0 p 
Sana . tion; 
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PREFACE. 
tion; and that preceptors and tutors, both in 
Public and private ſeminaries of learning, ſhould . 
forget that the forming the manners is more ne- 
cellary to a finiſhed education than furniſhing . 
the minds of youth. Socrates, who made all his 
philoſophy ſubſervient to morality. %, was of 
this ſentiment : and took more pains to rectify 
the tempers than repleniſh the underſtandings 
of his pupils; and looked upon all knowledge as 
uſeleſs ſpeculation, that was not brought to this 
end, to make us wiſer, and better men. And, 
without doubt, if in the academy the youth has 
once happily learned the great art of managing 
his temper, governing his paſſions, and — — 5 
his foibles, * will find a more ſolid advantage 
from it in after-life, than he could expect from 
the beſt acquaintance, with all the ſyſtems of an- 
cient and modern philoſophy. he 5 of 

It was a very juſt and, ſenſible anſwer which 
Ageſilaus, the 8 artan king, returned to one Who 
aſked him, What it was in which youth ought 
principally to be inſtructed?“ He replied, © That 
which they have moſt need to practiſe when they 
are men' (c). Were this ſingle rule but carefully 
attended to in the method of education, it might 
probably be conducted in a manner much more 
to the advantage of our youth than it ordinarily 
is: for, as Dr. Fuller obſerves, . That pains we 
| take in books or arts, which treat of things re- 
| mote from the uſe of life, is but a buſy idleneſsꝰ 
| {d). And what is there in life which youth will 
| have more frequent occaſion to practiſe than 
= this? What-is there which they afterwards more 


6 Totam philoſophiam revocavit ad mores. . Sex. Ep. 72. 
{c } See Plutarch's Laconic Aporhegmne, under the word 
Ag efllays. + {4} Rule of Life, page 82. £ 
| regret 
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PREFACE, g 
regret the want of? What is there in which they 
want more direction and aſſiſtance than the right- 
government of their paſſions and prejudices ? And 
what more proper ſeaſon to receive thoſe aſſiſt- 
ances, and to lay a foundation for this difficult 
but very important ſcience, than the early part 
of youth ? | | * 

t may be ſaid, . it is properly the office and 
care of parents to watch over and correct the 
tempers of their children in the firſt years of 
their infancy, when it - eaſieſt be done.“ But 
if it be not done effectually then (as it very ſel- 
dom is) there is the more neceſſity for it after- 
wards, But the truth is, it is the proper office and 
care of all who have the charge of youth, and 
ought to be looked upon as the moſt important 
and neceſſary part of education. 1 

It was the obſervation of a great divine and 

re former, That he who acquires his learning 
at the expence of his morals, is the worſe for his 
education” (a}: and we may add, That he who 
does not improve his temper, together with his 
underſtanding, is not much the better for it; for 
he ought to meaſure his progreſs in ſcience by 
the improvement of his morals; and remember 


that he is no further a learned man than he is a2 


wHe and good man; and that he cannot be 2 
finiſhed 1 till he is a chriſtian h.. 
But whence is it that moral philoſophy, which 
was ſo carefully cultivated in the ancient aca- 
demy, ſhould be forced in the modern to give 


14 Qui proficit in literis et deficit in moribus, non profie -- 
eit ſed deficit. Oecolampadius. See Hit, of Pop. v. ii p. 337. 
16% Te in ſcientia profeciſſe credas quantum in moribus 
fueris emendatior; eo uſque doctum, in quantum bonum: 
ita philoſophum, ut chriſtianum. Prof. ad Nem. | 
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lace to natural, that was originally deſigned too 


ſubſervient/to it? which is to exalt the hand- 


maid into the place of miſtreſs (c). This appears 


not only a prepoſterous, but a pernicious method 
of inſtitution; forcas the mind takes a turn of 
thought in future life, ſuitable to the tincture it 
hath received in youth, it will naturally conclude 
that there is no neceffity to regard, or at leaſt to 
lay any ſtreſs upon what was never inculcated 
upon it as a matter of importance then: and ſo 
will grow up in a neglect or diſeſteem of thoſe 
things which are more neceſſary to make a per- 
ſon a wiſe and truly underſtanding man than all 
thoſe rudiments of ſcience he brought with him 
from the ſchool or college, | | | 
It is really a melancholy thing to ſee a youn 

gentleman of ſhining parts, and a ſweet diſpoſi- 
tion, who has gone through the common courſe 


of academical ſtudies, come out into the world 


under: an abſolute government of his paſſions and 
prejudices ; which have increaſed with his learn- 


ing, and which, when he comes to be better ac- 


quainted with human life and human nature, he 
is ſoon ſenſible and aſhamed of; but perhaps is 
never able to conquer as long as he lives, for 
want of that aſſiſtance which he ought to have 
received in his education; for a wrong educa- 
tion is one of thoſe three things to which it is 
6 Y * i were coming to this paſs ſo early as Seneca's * 
time; who laments. that plain and open truth was turned 
into a dark and intricate ſcience. © Philoſophy (ſays he) is 
« turned into Philology ; and that through the fault both of 
& maſters and ſcholars ; the one teach to diſpute, not to 
« live; and the other come to them to mend their wits, not 
« their manners: whereas philoſophy is nothing elſe but a 
« rule of life. Quid autem philoſophia, niſi vita lex et,” 
55 t | oning 
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PREFACE. 

-ewing (as an ancient chriſtian and philoſopher 
juſtly obſerves) that ſo few have the right go- 
vernment of their paſſions . | 

I would. not be thought to deprieciace any 
of human literature, but ſhould be glad to ſes 
this moſt uſeful branch of ſcience, the knowledg 
of the heart, the detecting and correcting hurtful 
prejudices, and the right government of the tem- 
per and paſſions in more general eſteem; as. ne- 
ceſſary at once to form the gentleman, the ſcho- 
lar, and the chriſtian. 

And if there be any thing in this ſhort Treatiſe 
-which may be helpful to ſtudgnts, who have a 
regard to the right government of their minds, 
whilſt they are furniſhing them with uſeful 
knowledge, I would particularly recommend it 
to their peruſal. EY 

1 have nothing further to add, but to deſire 
the reade?'s excuſe for the freedom with which I 
have dehvered my ſentiments in this matter, and 
for detaining him ſo long from his ſubject; 
-which I now leave to his candid and ſerious 
thoughts, and the bleſſing of Almighty God to 
make it uſeful to him, | 


% Eryywoilas os Ta Dave men T1 vn fic Troy Tovlus* 
da none ae, a apa; gero xaxciras* wn ede yap 
XAXYG 6% Waiduv dura dt vat Twy WxXYWy ge Y Cop 

Aulos turner, Bad paſſions ſpring up in the wind three 
ways; viz. through a bad education, great ignorance, or a 
diſorder in the animal frame. (.) From a bad education: 
for if we have not been taught from our childhood to govern 
our paſſions with all pofſible care, they will ſoon come td 
have the government of us. Neme/. de Nat. Hom. p. 182. 
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HAP. I. 

The Nature and Importance of the Subject. 
DESIRE of knowledge is natural to 
the mind of man: and nothing diſcovers 
the true quality and diſpoſition of the mind 
more,. than the particular kind of knowledge 
it 1s moſt fond of, 

Thus we ſee that lom and little minds are moſt 
delighted with the knowledge of trifles; as in 
children: an indolent mind, with that which, 
ſerves only for amuſement, or the entertainment 
of the fancy: a curious mind is beſt pleaſed with 
facts: a judicious penetrating mind, with de- 

monſtration and mathematical ſcience ; a worldly , 
mind eſteems no knowledge like that of the world, 
„ 3 


. 


2 V. Nature and {mportance Part 1, 
but a wiſe and pious 3 before all other kinds 


of knowledge, pre at of God and his own 
ſoul. n 


But ſome kind of knowledge or other the mind 4 
is continually craving aftet: and by conſidering 
what that is, its prevailing turn and temper MM 
may eaſily be known. | k 

This defire of knowledge, like other affections 
planted in qur nature, will be very apt to lead us 
wrong, if 1 it be not well regulated. When it is 
directed to improper objaf8,or purſued in a wrong 
manner, it degenerates into a'vain and criminal 

curioſity. A fatal inſtance of this in our firſt pa- 
rents we have upon ſacred record ; the unhappy 
effects of which are but too viſible in all. 

'SELF-KNOWLEDGE is the ſubje& of the enſuing 
Treatiſe.A ſubje&, which the more I think of, 
_ Wo more important and extenſive it appears. 80 2 
important, that every branch ofitſcems abſolutely 
' neceſſary to the right government of the life and 

| | temper; and fo extenfive, that the nearer view 

we take of its ſeveral branches, more are ftiff . 

opening to the view, as nearly connefed with it 

as the other, Like what we find in microſco- 

pical obſervations on natural objects: the better 
dhe glaſſes, and the nearer the ſcrutiny, the more 

; wonders we explore; and the more ſurpriſing . 


Aiſcoveries we make of certain properties, parts, 
9 | or 


— = = - \ Fe a 
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Chap.'r. of Slf<Knowhege, - P., 
- or; affe tions belonging to them, which were 
never before thought of. For, in order to a true 
ſelf-knowleilge, the human mind, wich its various 
powers and operations, muſt be azrrowly-inſpec- 
red z all 5ts fecretbentlings urid doublings diſplay- 
ed.; otherwiſe our ſelf-acquaintance will be bot 
very partial and defective; andthe heart after all 
will deceive us. 'Sorthat; in treating this ſubjecł, 
there is no ſmall danger, either of doing Trnfary 
to it, by Night and ſuperficial inqueſt on the 
one hand, or of running into a reſearch too mi- 
mute and philoſophical for common uſe on the 
other. The two extremes I ſhall keep in my 
eye, and endeavour to ſteer a middle courſe be- 
7 tween them, | f 
Know thyſelf, is one of de moſt uſeful and, com-* 
Prehenſive precepts in the whole moral ſyſtem : 


And itis well known in how great a veneration . 


[this maxim was held by the ancients ;/and in ho] 
_ thigh eſteem cke duty of ſelf-examination, as ne- 


ceſſary tout, Thales, the Mileſian, is ſaid to be 


the firſt author of it ah; who uſed to ſay, that, 
Ver a men 10 know himſelf, 1s the hardeſt. thing in 
-the) world 6), It was afterwards adopted by 
Chylon the Lacedemonian; and is one of thoſe 
"three precepts which Pliny affirms to have been 


2 He was the binge of the philoſophers, and flouriſhed 
about A. M. 3330; and was contemporary 'v ith Joſiah King 
of Judah. (4) See Stanley's Life of Thales. 


B 2 conſecrated 


N. 


— 


„ The Nature and Importance Part l. 
-<onſccrated at Delphos in golden letters. It was 


by others {c).; tall at length it acquired the 
authority of a. divine oracle; and was ſuppoſed 

to have been given originally by Apollo Rimſelf. 
Of which general opinion Cicero gives us this 


reaſon; - becauſe it hath ſuch a weight of ſenſe 
< and wiſdom in it, as appears too great to be at- 
i tributed to any man c. And this opinion, 


of its coming originally from Apollo himſelt, 


perhaps was the reaſon that it was written in 


*＋ Reſpue quod non es: tollat ſua munera Cerdo. 
| Tecum habita : noris quam ſit tibi curta ſupellex. 


fra Per „ Sat, 4 


rec te quæſiveris exkfa. Id. Sat. 1. 
te conſule, dic tibi quis ſis. Ju. Sans. 
Teipſum concute. Hir, lib. 1.-Fat. 3 


Bellum eſt enim ſua vitia noſſe. Cic. Eyiſt. ad Aillc um, Wd. 2. 
-  »Hlud (rub orailev) noli putare ad: arrogantiam minuendam 
ſolum eſſe dictum, verùm etiam ut bona noftra norimus, Id. 
#pift. ad Mar. Q. Fratrem, lib. 3. Epiſt: 66. 
Id enim maxime quemque decet quod eſt cujuſque ſuum 
-maxime, Quiſque jgitur noſcat Ingenium acremque ſe et 
bonorum et vitiorum ſuorum Judicem preebeat. -{d De Oe. 
ntrandum eſt igitur in rerum naturam, et penitus; quid 
ea poſtulat pervidendum; aliter enim noſmet ipſos noſſe non 
poſſumus. Id de Finibus. lib. 24. 
(a4 Hæc enim (i. e. Philoſophia) nos cum cateras res om- 
nes · tum quod eſt difficilimum, docuit; ut [N oSMET 1s 089 
noſceremus. Cujus Præcepti tanta vis, tanta ſententia ꝑſt, ut 


La non Homini cuipiam, fed Delphico Deo tribueretur. 2 | 


Caro De Legtb. lib. 1. 

Quod ꝓræceptum quia majus erat quam ut ab Homini vide- 

retur, idcirco aſſignatum eſt Deo: Jubet igitur nos Pythius 

Apollo, noſcere .| NOSMET irs os. ] Jdem de Hinibus, lib. 5. 
1 , . | 
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afterwards greatly-adinijed; and-frequently uſed 


re 
; oth 44) golden 


ch l. of Sede: 3 


golden capitals Ge the dcr of ris ae | 
Delphos. 1 yr bore org} 07 916 277 $782 
1 And*whiythie $x6&lent preeept ſhould not be 
held in AscHigh eſteem in the chrifflan world as 
See dane 05, = S hard to cdnedive.- Hu- 

m ture is the ſame-now astit Wg Te: te. 


Rr decbitful p and the nedeſſity of watcliitigy. 


knowids,; and{keuping it; the ſume. Nor ate we 
leſs aſſuted that tirs prerept is divine. Nay, we 
have a much greater afſdrance of this than the 


we are Carole For Wie ſucred oracle is dictited 
to us in a manifol®light, and explained to As in 
various views: by the höfy tpirie; in tltat revela⸗ 
tion wich God hath been pleaſed te give W a4 
our guide to duty and happinefs's bywhichz 8 fn 


heathens had; they ſuppoſed it came down from 
heaven, we know it did; what they edijeEurty, 


% 


a glaſs, we may ſuryey, Akeke tee and 994 . 


mannerafyerfais we arc. eee eee 
This diſcovers, Lives, to us; piexces into 02 
inmoſt receffes of the mind; {trips off every diſ⸗ 


guiſe; lays open the 0 part; makes A ſtrict 


ſcrutiny into the very ſoul and ſpizit; and criti- 
cally judges of the thoughts and, intents of che 


| Et Ae have” habet 120 peri Apel, 408 
monet ut ſe * * noſcat---HunT'tgitur noſſe (7. e. animum) 
niſi divinum non eſſer hoc acrioris cujuſdam ànimi 

preceptum, fic, ut tributum Deo fit + t hoc e cog- 

noſcere. Idem Tuſcul. Weſt. lib. 5. 

* James i i. 23. „ | bd . 


G — 3333 heart. 


6 The Nature and-futjortance- Patt. 
heart (. It ſhows, us With hat exactneſs and 


care we are to ſearch and try our ſpirits, examine 
ourſelves, and watch ourv,es, and keep our 
hearts, in order to acquire this important ſelf- 
ſcience; which it often calls us to do: — Lamine 
your ſeluos.—rove your ownſelves i know you not your = 
Jelves (. Let @ man examine. bymjelf . Our Sa- 
vicur uphraids his difgiples with their ſeli-igno» 
rance, in not knowing. what manner of ſpirit bey 
were of ++. And, ſaich the Apeſtle, 4 man 
(throvgh ſclf-ignorance) thinkeh kimſelf to be ſome- 
*hing when he is nothing, he deceiverh himſelf, But. ut 
every man prove his works, and. then hall be bars res 
Jeicing in himfelf,. and not in another 1. Here wo 
are commanded, inſtead of judging others, to 
judge ourſelves; and, to avoid the incxcalabla 
een of condemning others for the very ame ; 


heal Pied topic kai mewn xaghag.” Fed. le. 11 

5 Eaulug Joxicatile, 2 Cor. Xii. g. Thee fig 

nite to approve, as well as to ; yet that our tranſlators 

have hit upon the true ſenſe of the word Here, in rendering it 

prove your/ebves, is apparent, not only from-tho word imme- 
diately precedi (ravlug wtf gilt) which is· of the ſame import 

but becauſe ſlf-probation' always neceſſary to a right e 


approbation. 

« Every chriſtian ought 1 to try himfelf, and: may whow him- 
44 ſelf, if he be faithful in examining. The frequent exhor- 
4 tations of ſcripture hereunto imply both theſe, viz. that the 
« knowledge of 8 attai e, and that ue ſhoulden- 
«« deayour after it, Why ſhoul the apoſtle put mem upon 
« examining and proving themſelves, unlaſs it was. poſſible 
« to know themſelves upon ſyeh,, trying and provange!” — 
Jennet's Chrift. Ae 2 23 en 1 r G.: 

*.x Cor. xi. 28, > Luke ix. 5 Gal. vi, 3 4. 
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Chap. 1. of Selſ-Muotul edge. 7 
we ourſelves are guilty of, Rom. ii. 1, 21, 22.; 
which a ſelf-ignorant man is very apt to do 
nay, to be more offended at a ſmall blemiſh in 
another's character, than at a greater in his owng 
which folly, ſelf- ignorance, and hypocriſy, our 
Saviour, with juſt ſeverity, animadverts upon, 
Matt. vii. 9—$. - | 
And what ſtreſs was laid upon this, under th 
Old Teſtament diſpenſation, appears ſufficiently 
from thoſe. expreflions : Keep thy heart with all 
diligence *, Commune with your own heart 7. Search 
me, O God, and know my heart ; try me, and know my 
thoughts r. Examine me, O Lord, and prove me; 
try my reins and my heart l. Let us ſearch aud try our 
ways &, Kecollect, recollef? your ſelves, O nation not de- 
fired . And all this as neceſſary to thatfelf- 
acquaintance which is the only proper baſis of 
folid peace (5). | | 
4 : 1 
[Par emis, e e 
fac licks ors ee ee e l paces e 
the word is uſed in the Old Teſtament (Exod. v. 7, 12. Num. 
XV. 32. 1 Kings xxii. 13.) Hence, by an eaſy metaphor, it 
ſignifies /0 recollect, or gather the ſcattered thoughts together; 
and ought to be ſo rendered, when uſed in the reflective form, 
as here it is. So ſaith R. Kimchi, eſt propriè ſtipulas colligere. 
Id fit accuratà ſerutatione hanc dicitur de qualibet Inquiſi- 


tivge, Whence I think it is evident that the word d be 
rendered as above. | 

% Clement Alexandrinus ſaith, that Moſes bros phraſe 
ſo common in his writings, Take heed to thyſelf (Exod. x. 28. 
*xxir. 12. Deut. iv. 9.) means the ſame thing as the ancients 
did their 7:46; reavler, Strom, lib. 2. cap. 5, 


B 4 Were 
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7 The Na ature and . Part 1. 
| Were mankind but more generally convinced 
of the importance and neceſſity of this ſelf- 
knowledge, and poſſeſſed with a due eſteem for 
it; did they but know the true way to attain it; 
and under a proper ſenſe of its excellence, and the 
fatal effects of ſelf-ignorance, did they but make 
it their buſineſs and ſtudy every day to cultivate 
it ; how ſoon ſhould we find a happy alteration 
in the manners and ſpirits of men! But tle 
miſery of it is, men will not think; will not em- 
ploy their thoughts, in good earneſt, about the 
things which moſt of all deſerve and demand 
them, By which unaccountable indolence, and 


- averſion to ſelf- reflection, they are led blindfold 


and inſenſibly into the moſt dangerous paths of 
infidelity and wickedneſs, as the Jews were here- 
tofore; of whoſe amazing ingratitude and apoſ- 
tacy God himſelf affigns this ſignal cauſe : * M4 
people do not confeder (1). | 

Self - knowledge is that acquaintance with 
ourſelves, which thews us what we are, and do, 
and ought to be, in order to our living com- 
fortably and uſefully here and happily hereafter. 
The means of it is ſelf-examination ; the end of 


* Ifai. i. 
{1} * There is nothing men are more deficient in than 
„ knowing thcir own characters. I know not how this ſci- 
& ence comes to be ſo much negleCted.+ We ſpend a great 
% dcal of time in learning uleleſs things, but take no pains 


in the ſtudy of ourſelves, and in opening the folds > 
* 29 of che heart.“ Reflections on OY paye 61. 


Chagy i.. +. of Self Knowledge, 9 
it is ſelfyoyerament, ani. ſeli· fruiti on. It prin- 
cipally conſiſts in the knowledgeyot our ſouls; 
which is, attained by a particular attention to 
their various powers, capacities, paſſions, ihchina- 
tions; operations, ſtate, happineſs and dempef - 
Feria man's, Joul: is properly himſelf, Mat. xv 

26. compared with Luke ix. 25. (H. The body 
is but the houſe; the ſoul is the tenant that. in- 
habits it; the body is the inſtrument; che a 
the, artiſt. chat directs it CY. 11. ass: O Nilas 
This ſcience, which is to be thecſabject of the 
enſuing Treatiſe, hath theſe three peculiar proper- 
ties in it, which diſtigguiſh it from, and rendar 


it preferable to all other. (I.) It is equally at- 


tainable by all. It requines! [no Brpngti;of me- 


Pt J PRE palit quo monet, ut ſe" quiſque noſcat, 
rom zum, 'credo, id praceipit; ut -membra,noſtra aur ſtatu- 
ram ftiguramque noſcamus : neque nos corpora fumus : ne- 
que ego, tibi dicens hot, corpori tuo dico: cum igitur Nbsck 
TE dicit, hoc Us Noſce ahimum tuumn. Nam wow 
quidem quaſi vas eſt, aut aliquod animi receptaculum 3 
1 tuo quicquid rr ena ik a tur acte. Lict . A. Wo) 
1 69 108 6 3.3 ry 1 4 
nie 2 Gor. V. fiom. [2% 12. 0 delle lee, To iy ee 
ces Mie n Nat. Hor. cap. 6. 

_— TT. e terer 3 nat ra S- 
ona Taule Ta tft e,] ganas yas kg Haw, — 


When you talk of a man, I would not have y 1 ga 
and V1564" to the notion; Rot thoſe limbs cher which 
are made out of 1 it; theſc are but tools for the ſoul to work 


d Nappo, Habs  apotiqimi' gc. Mar. en — x." * 


with : and no moto part bf a ma, than an ax or a plane is : 


piece of carpertter, It is true, nature hatks glewes them to · 
gether, and, they grow as it were to. me foul ; and there is al 
the diftercnce, Collier, * 


* % 
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10 The NatiitFand Importance Purt 1. 
mory, no force of genius, no depth of penetra- 
tion, as many other ſciences do, to come at a to 
lerable degree of aequaintance with them; which 
therefore renders them inacceſſible by the greateſt | 
part of mankind, Nor is it plac'd out of their 
reach, thro?” a want of opportunity, and proper 
aſſiſtance and direction how to acquire it,, a8 
many other parts of learning are. Every one 
of a common capueity hath the opportunity and 
ability to attain it, if he will but recollect his 
rambling thoughts, turn them in upon himſelf, 
watch the motions of his heart, and compare 
them with this rule. fa.) It is of equal import- 
ance to all; and ofthe higheſt 1 importance to every 
one (m), | Other ſeiences are ſuited to the vari- 
ous conditions of life: ſome, more neceſſary to 
ſome; other, to others. But this equally concerns 
every one that hath an immortal ſoul, whoſe final 
happineſs he deſires and ſecks.—(3. .) Other know- 
ledge is very apt to make a man vain; this always 
keeps bim humble, Nay, it is for want of this 
knowledge that men are vain of that they have. 
Knowledoe pi eth up +. A ſmall degree of know- 
Jedge often hath this effect on weak minds: and 
the reaſon why greater attainments in it dave not 


Fl m) 'Tis virtue, only waker-out bliſs below ; 
| Ando our nee! is OURSELVES TO KNOW, + 
| 1 Pope's Je 4 . 
+ 2 Gor. vii. bs”. 


we 


G 
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ſo generally the ſame effect is, becauſe they open 
and enlarge the views of the mind ſo far, as to 
let into it at the ſame time a good degree of Self- 


Knowledge, For the more true knowledge a. 


man hath, the more ſenſible he is of the want of 
it ; which keeps him humble. 

And now, reader, whoever thou art, whatever 
be thy character, ſtation, or diſtinction in life, if 
thou art afraid to look into thine heart, and haſt 


no inclination to ſelf-acquaintance; read no fur- 


ther: lay aſide this book; for thou wilt find no- 
thing here that will flatter thy ſelf-eſteem; but 
perhaps ſomething that may abate it, But if 
thou art deſirous to cultivate this important kind 
of knowledge, and to live no longer a ſtranger to 
thyſelf, proceed; and keep thy eye open to thine 


own image, with whatever unexpected deformity 


it may preſent itſelf to thee 3 and patiently at- 
tend, whilſt, by divine affitance, I endeayour to 
lay open thine own heart to thee, and lead thee 


to the true knowledge of thyſelf in the following 


chapters, 
CHASE IT 


* 


— 


The ſeveral Branches of Self- Knowledges, We muſt 2 


know what Sort of Creatures we are, and what we 


ſhall be. 


' orderly view of this ſubject, I ſhall here 


. the ſeyeral branches of Self- Knowledge; 
or 


HAT we may have à more diſtin and 


12 Wherein Self- Mustuladge Part 1. 
or ſome of the chief particulars wherein it con- 
ſiſts: Whereby perhaps it will appear to be a 
more copious and comprehenſive ſcience than 
we imagine. And, 0 bs 8 
(.) To know ourſelves, is to know and ſeri- 
. ouſly conſider what ſort of creatures we are, and 
what we ſhall be, | 115 
(1.) What we are. 83 X 
+ © Man is a complex being, she vrornoy, à tris 
partite perſon; or a compound creature made up 
of three diſtinct parts, viz, the Body, which is 
the earthly or mortal part of him; the Soul, 
which is the animal or ſenſitive part; and the 
Spitit or Mind, which is the rational and immor- 
- tal part (@).— Each of theſe three parts have 
A Ine: their 


+ {a} This doctrine, I think, is eſtabliſhed beyond all diſ- 
pute, not only by experience, but by authority. It was re- 
ceived by almoſt all the ancient phileſophers. The Pythago- 
reans; as we learn from Jamblicus, vid. Protrept. p. 34, 35. 
The Platoniſts ; as appears from Nemeſius, Salluſt, and Laer- 
tius, vid. Di. Laertius, lib. 3. p. 219. The Stoics; as ap- 
pears from Antoninus, who faith cxprefly, « There are three 
e things which belong to a man; the body, the ſoul, and the 
« mind. And as to the properties of the diviſion, ſenſation 
44 belongs to the body, appetite to the ſoul, and reaſon to the 
& mind,” , Lux, vue, csg a hne, Jux nc appears ve de- 
Uala. lib. 3. $ 16. lib. 2. § 2. lib. 12. $ 3,—It appears alſo to 
have been the opinion of moſt of the fathers, vid. Irenæus, 
lib. 5. cap. 9. Iib. 2. cap. 33. Ed. Par. Clem. Alex. Strom. 3. 
. $42. Ed. Oxon. Origen. Philocal. p. 8. Ignat. Ep. ad Phi- 
Fadelph. ad calcem. See alfo Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 1. cap. 2. 
p. 5. Conſtitut. Apoſtol. lib, 7. cap. 34.—But above all theſe, 
is the authority of Scripture, which, ſpeaking of the original 
BAY) | formation 


_ 


Chap. 2. © doth” cl. * 7 

their reſpective offices aſſigned them: and a 
man then acts becoming bimſelf, when he keeps 
them duly employed in their proper functions, 
and preſeryes their natural ſubordination. ut 
it is not enough to know this merely as a point 
of ſpeculation; we muſt, purſue and revolve the 
thought, and urge the conſideration to all the 
purpoſes of a practical ſelf-aequaintancgee. 
Woo are not all body, nor mere animal crea- 
tures. We find we have a more noble nature 
than the inanimate, or brutal part of the crea- 
tion. We can not only move and act freely, but 


LS. 


formation of man, mentions the three diſtinct parts ef it na- 
ture; Gen. ii. 7. viz. the duff of the earth, or the body; the 
living ſoul, or the animal and ſenſitive part; and the breath 
of life, i. e. the ſpirit or rational mind. In like manner the 
apoſtle Paul divides the whole man into ( weoue, » Ln, xas 
To owe) the ſpirit, the foul, and the body, 1 Theſſ. v. 23. 
and what he calls wie here, he calls ws, Rom. vii. 24; 
the word which Antoninus uſes to denote the ſame thing. 
They who would ſee more of this, may conſult Nemeſius de 
Natura Hominis, cap. 1. and Whiſton's Prim. Chriſt. vol. 4. 
. 262, 4 3 1 

All the obſervations J ſhall make hereupon is, that this con- 
ſideration may ſerve to ſoften the prefudices of ſome againſt tfie 
account which Scripture gives us of the myſterious manner bf 
the exiſtence of the divine nature; of which every man (as 

created in the image of God carries about him a kind of em- 
blem, in the threefold diſtinction of his own ; which, if he did 
not every minute find it by experience to be a fact, would 
doubtleſs appear to him altogether as myſterious and incom- 

prehenſible as the Scriprure-dottrine of the Trinity. . 

Homo habet tres partes, ſpiritum, animam, et corpus; 

_ « jtaque homo eſt imago S. 8. Trinitatis.“ 4% . Tratat. 

de Smbolo. 7 PR ns 
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Wherein Sel/* Knowlidoe Part t. 
we obſerve in ourſelves a capacity of reflection, 
Rudy, and forecaſt 5 and various mental opera- 
tions, which irrational animals diſcover no ſymp- 
toms of. Our ſouls therefore muſt be of a more 
excellent nature than theirs; and from the power 
:of thought with which they are endowed, they 
are proved to be immaterial ſubſtanees ; and con- 
ſequently in their on nature capable of immor- 
-rality : and that they are actually immortal, or 
will never die, the ſacred Scriptures do abun- - 
-dantly teſtify {b),—Let us then hereupon ſeri- 


_ ouſly recolleR ourſelves in the following ſolilo- 


va 


_ theſe two ſubſtance 


| : O my foul, Took back but a few years, and 
thou waſt nothing !——And how did thou 
© ſpring out of that nothing? Thou couldſt not 
make thyſelf, That is quite impoflible,—Moft : 
© certain it is, that that almighty, ſelf- exiſtent 
and eternal Power, which made the world, 


, As nature delights in the moſt eaſy tranſitions from 
. one claſs of beings to another, and as the nexus wiriv/que - 
.generis is obſerv le in ſeveral creatures of ambiguous-na-- - 
ture, which ſeem to connect the lifeleſs and vegetable, the 


vegetable and animal, the animal and rational worlds together; 


(See Nemeſius de Nat. Hom. cap. 1. p 6.) Why may not 
the ſouls of brutes be confidered as the nexwes between mate- - 
rial and immaterial ſubſtances, or matter and ſpirit, or fome- - 

thing between both? The great diſſimilitude of nature in 

„ I apprehend, can be no folid objection 
to this hypotheſis, if we conſider (beſide our own ignorance - 


of the nature of ſpirits) but how nearly they approach in 
| ether inſtances, and how cloſely they are — 


in man. 


made 


bey 2. 4 % 2 
made thee alſo but of 1 called 'thee 
c into being when thou waſt not; gave thee 
© theſe reaſoning and reflecting faculties, which 
© thou art now emloying in ſearching out the 
end and happineſs of thy nature. It was He, 
O my ſou}, that made thee intelligent and im- 


„mortal. It was He that placed thee im this 


6 body; as in a priſon; where thy capacities are 
eramped, thy deſires debaſed, and thy liberty 
© loft, It was He that ſent thee into this world, 
5 which by all eircumſtances appears to be 4 
© ſtare of ſhort diſcipline and trial. And where- 
fore did He place thee here, when he might 


have made- thee a more free, unconſmed and 


happy ſpirit But check” that thought it 
© looks like a too preſumptuous curioſity. - A 
more needful and important enquiry is, What 
did He place thee here for > And what doth 
e expect from thee whilſt thou art here 
What part hath He allotted me to act on the 
© flage' of human life; where He, angels and 
men, are ſpectators of my behaviour? The 
part He hath given me to act here is, doubt. 
6 * leſs, a very important one; becauſe it is for. 
© eternity 60 — And what 1s it, but to live up to 

| . the 


| 70 15 is ſaid 1 the prince of the Latin poets was aſked 
by his friend, why he ſtudied ſo much accuracy in the plan 3 f 


$,-4- 4 


16 . Whereiw Sdlf-Knowledge + , -Paxt . 
© the dignity of my rational and intelleQual,na- 
© ture; and as becomes, a ereature nen 
© mortalitj ? 0 1 5 
And tell me, O. my -ſoul- (for as abs am now 
© about to cultivate: a better acquaintance! with 
- © thee; to whom I have been too long a ſtranger; 
© I muſt try thee, and put many a cloſe, queſtion 
_ © to-thee) tell me, I ſay, whilſt thou conſineſt 
* thy deſires to ſenſual gratificationg, 1 in 
£ doſt thou differ from the beaſts that periſh > 
© Captivated by bodily appetites, doſt thou; not 
© act beneath thyſelf}, Doſt thou not put thyſelf 
upon a level with. the lower claſs of [beings 
© which were made to ſerve thee, offer an indig- 
© nity to thyſelf, and deſpiſe the work of thy 
Maker's hands? O remember thy heavenly 
extract; remember thou art a ſpirit, . Check 
© then the ſolicitations of the fleſh; and dare to 


6 do nothing that may diminiſh, thy: native ex, 


© cellence, diſhonour thy high original, or de- 
6 2 ha * yoke. nature {Alm But let me ſtill 
KT: 33439 23 V5, 10, ent 5: urge 
his poem, the propriety of his characters, and tire purity of 
his dition ; he replied; In æternum pingo, I am writing for 
eternity. What more weighty conſideration to Juſtify and 
infotte the utmoſt vigilance and circumſpection of life, than 
this; In æternum vivo, 1 am living for eternity ? 
© 4 } Major ſum et ad majora natus, quam quod ſim corpo- 
ris mancipium. Quod equidem non aliter "4 "IK quam. un- 
 culpin libertati mes circumdatum. Sen. . 66. 
: 1 1 ** 


4 


* 5 5 | * , 
Chap. 2. db cent. 77 
© urge it, Conſider, I ſay, O my ſoul, that thou +" 
art an immortal ſpirit, Thy body dies; but 
thou, thou muſt live for ever, and thine eter- 
nity will take its tincture from the manner of 
thy behaviour, and the habits thou contracteſt, 
during this thy ſhort co-partnerſhip with len 
and blood. O! do nothing now, but what 
thou mayeſt with pleaſure look back upon 4, 
million of ages hence. For know, O my 'ſouf, 
that thy ſelf- conſciouſneſs and teflecting fx- 
culties will not leave thee with thy body; byt 
will follow thee after death, and be'the inſtru- 
ment of unſpeakable pleaſure or totment to 
thee in that ſeparate ſtate of exiſtence(e).” = 
..) In order to a full acquaintance with our- 4 
ſelves, we muſt endeavour to know not oury what ; 
we are, but what we ſhall be. . 
And O ! what different creatures ſhall we ſoon 3 
be, from what we now are! AE us look forwards 


. 


a 


M K A 


— 


L am too > noble, ** of too high a birth”, Gith that exe | 
cellent moraliſt, “to be a ſlave to my body ; which I look 
upon only as a chain thrown upon the liberty of my foul.” D 
{e) Ad; it is not the deſign of this Treatils ro enter into 
nice and otiitoſoptiical difquiſition concerning the nature 
the human ſoul, but to awaken mens 7 to the mward 
operations and affections of it (which is by far the moſt ne- 
ceſſary part of Self- Knowledge) ſo they who would be more 
particularly informed concerning its nature and original, and 
the various opinions of the antients about it, may conſult 
Nemeſ. de Nat. Hm. cab. 1. and a Freatife called The GC 
vernment of the Thoug hts, chap... and Chambers” $ On 
under the word SOUL. 


-- 


"o 
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then, and frequently glance our thouglits to- 
wards death, though they cannot penetrate the 
darkneſs of that paſſage, or reach the ftate be- 
hind it. That lies veil'd from the eyes of our 

mind and the great God hath not thought fir - 

to throw ſo much light upon it, as to ſatisfy the 
anxious and ingquifitive defires the ſoul hath ta 
know it, However, let us make the beſt uſe we 
can of that little light which Scripture and rea- 
ſon have let in upon this dark and important 
ſubject. = 

6 Compoſe thy thongs, o my ſoul, and 

4 « imagine how it will fare with thee, when thou 

© gocſt a naked, unimbodied ſpirit, into a world, 
an unknown world of ſpirits, with all thy ſelf- 

_ « © conſciouſneſs about thee, where no material 
J object ſhall ſtrikę thine eye; and where thy. 
dear partner and companion the body cannot 
come nigh thee; but where without it thou 

© wilt be ſenſible of the moſt noble. ſatisfactions, 
tor the moſt exquiſite pains. Embarked in 

« death, thy paſſage will be dark; and the ſhore, 
bon which it will land thee, altogether ſtrange 
© and unknown I doth not yet appear what duc 


| * foal (7). 


That 


, * Thou muft expire, my foul, ordain'd'to range 2 
. -© FThro! unexperienc'd ſcenes, and myſt'ries firange ; 
* Dar ide event, and diſmal. the hl — Bur 


f | 2 A | 
Chap. 2. * dot h confift. - A 19 fe 


That revelation, which God hath been pleaſed 
to make of his will to mankind, was deſigned ras» 
ther to fit us for the future happineſs, and dire 
our way to it, than open to us the particular glo- 
ries of it, or diſtinctly ſhew us what it is, This 
it hath left ſtill very much a myſtery g to check 


andꝭto bend our thoughts more intently to that 
which more concerns us; via: an habitual pre- 
paration for it. And What that ie, wWe cannot . 
be- ignorant, if we believe either our Bible or our 
reaſon ; for both theſe aſfure va, chat that _— 


e ut hen e leave e öüfe of clay, © 
4 And.to.an ſamewtierewing thy way; 
When Le all be eternity, and thou | 

. © Shaltbethoeu Hall 't not what, J. 
Trembling und pale, Aer wi 

_ 1, 4 Amazing fate No wender that: neck rs 
The thoughts of death, or faces of the dead. 

His black retinue "ſorely ſtrikes our mind; © 

. * Sickneſs and pain before, and darkneſs all behind... 

Some courteous ghoſt, the ſecret then reveal bd; 

Tell us what you have felt, and we 1 el.. 

. *, You warn us © oaching death, an 

oY vt you not tea UT us what it is to This Go 

ut having that the gulph, you love to view 
ducceeding ſpirits plung d along like you 3: 
Nor lend a friendly hand to guide them ab 

FR. When dire diſeaſe {hall eut, or age untic © 
© The knot of life, and ſuffer us to die: 

When after ſome delay, ſome trembling Arife, 

Ihe ſoul ſtands quiy'ring on the ridge of life; 

With fear and hope the throbs, then curious tries 


our too curious enquiries into the nature of it, * 


gome ſtrange hereafter; and fowe hidden fies. 1 


22 boom, Hoot, & 3 lb nr ii f Num 
MOR makes 
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makes us like to God, is the only thing that can 


fit us for the enjoy ment of him.— Here then let 
us hold. Let our great coneerſ be, to be holy s 


He is holy; and then, then only, are we ſure to 


enjoy Him, in whoſe light toe ſhall ſee light, And 


be che future ſtate of exiſtence what it will, we 


mmall ſome way be happy there; and much more 
happy than we can now conceive; though” in 
what particular manner we know —_ becauſe 


God hath not den rage. | 695 10 * 
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. CHAP. e 4.95! 
Th ſeveral Relations wherein we. fond to God, 10 
1 1 and 207. Ro" . | 


\ELF-KNOW LEDGE 6 requires us to be 
well acquainted with the various rela- 


tions in which we ſtand to other beings, and the 


ſeveral duties that reſult from thoſe relations. 


(1.) Our firſt and nne concern is to con- 
fider the relation wherein we ſtand to Him who 


gave us being. 


We are the creatures of his bnd, * the ob- 
Jes of his care. His power upholds the being 
his goodneſs gave us; his bounty accommo- 


dates us with the bleflings of this life; and his 


_- provides for us the happineſs of a better. 
Nor 


— 
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Nor are we merely his creatures, but his 
rational and intelligent creatures. It is the digs. 


nity of our natures, that we are capable of 


knowing and enjoying Him that made us. And 
as the rational creatures of God, there are two 


relations eſpecially that we bear to Him; the 
frequent conſideration of which is abſolutely 


neceſſary to 2. right Self- Knowledge. For as 
our Creator, He is our King and Father: and 


as his creatures, we are the ſubjects of his kings 


dom, and the children of his family 
(1.) We are the ſubjects of his TOR 
And as ſuch, we aie bound, 


(I.) To yield a faithful 3 to he laws 


af his kingdom, —And the advantages by which 


theſe come recommended to us above all human 
laws, are many — they are calculated for the 


private intereſt of every one, as well as that of - 
the public; and are deſigned to promote our pre- 


ſent, as well as our future happineſs — they are 
plainly and explicitly publiſned; eaſily under» 
ſtood and in fair and legible characters writ in 


every man's heart; and the wiſdom, reaſon, and 
neceſſity of them are readily diſcerned == they 


are urged with the moſt mighty motives that 


can poſſibly affect the human heart ; and if 
any of them are difficult, the moſt effectual grace 


as freely offered, to encourage and aſſiſt our obes 
triit | | dience: 


* 
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dience: advantages which no human laws have 
to enforce the obſervance of them.—(2.) As his 
ſubjects, we muſt readily pay him che homage 
due to his ſovereignty. And this is no leſs chan 
the homage of the heart; humbly acknowledg- 
ing that we hold every thing of him, and have 
every thing from him. Earthly princes are 
foreed to be content with verbal acknowledg- 
ments, or mere formal Homnge's for they can 
command nothing but what is external: but 
God, who knows and looks at the hearts of all 
his creatures, will accept of nothing but what 
comes from thence. He demands the adoration 
of our whole ſouls, which is moſt juſtly due to 
him who formed them, and gave them the very 
Capacities to know and adore him,—— (3.) As 
Faithful ſubjects, we muſt cheerfully pay him the 
tribute he requires of us, This is not like the 
tribute which earthly kings exact; who as much 
depend upon their ſubjects for the ſupport of 
cheir power, as their ſubjects do upon them for 
the protection of their Property. But the tri- 
Dute God roquives of us, is à tribute of praiſe 
and honour, which he ſtands in no need.of from 
us; for his power is independent, and his glory 
Immutable; and he is infinitely able of himſelf 
to ſupport. the dignity of his aniverſal govern- 


went. * it is the moſt natural duty ve oe to 
him 
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him as creatures; ſor to praiſe him, is only to 
ee his praiſe; to glorify him, to celebrate 
his glory; and to honour him, is to render him 
and his ways honourable in the eyes and eſteem 
of others. And is this is the moſt natural duty- 
that creatures owe to their Creator, ſo it is a tri- 5 
pute he requires of every one of them in pro- 
portion to their reſpective talents and abilites c 
pay it.— (4. ) As dutiful fubjeAs, we muſt con- 
rentedly and quietly ſubmit to the methods and 
adminiſtrations of his government, however dark, 
involved, or intricate. All governmentshave their 
arcana imperii, or ſecrets of ſtate; which com- 
mon ſubjects cannot penetrate, And therefore 
they cannot competently judge of the wiſdom 
or rectitude of certain publie meaſures, becauſe 
they are ignorant either of the ſprings of them, 
or the ends of them, or the expediency of the 
means arifing from the particular fituation of 
things in the preſent juncture. And how much 
truer is this with relation to God's government 
of the world? whoſe wiſdom is far above our 
reach, and whoſe ways are not as ours / Whatevbr 
then may be the prefent aſpect and appearance 
of things, as dutiful ſubjects, we are bound to 
aequieſce ; to aſeribe wiſdom and righteouſneſs th 
eur Maher, in confidence that the King and Fudge 
of all the earth will dd right. Again, (5) A0 
| good 
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good ſubjects of God's kingdom, we are bound 
1 to pay a due regard and reverence to his mini- 
. _*, ſters;- eſpecially if they diſcover an uncorrupted 
K ny fidelity to his cauſe, and a pure unaffected zeal 
reer for his honour; if they do not ſeck their own 
4 4 intereſt more than that of their divine Maſter. 
%% The minifters of earthly princes too often do 
this; and it would be happy if all the miniſters 
and ambaſſadors of the heavenly King were en- 
tixely clear of the ĩimputation.— It is no uncom- 
mon ching for the honour of an earthly monarch 
to be wounded through the ſides of his miniſters. 
The defamation and ſlander that is directly 
thrown at them, is obliquely intended againſt. 
Him; and as ſuch it is taken, So to attempt 
to make the miniſters of the goſpel, in general, 
the objects of deriſion, as ſome do, plainly ſhews 
a mind very diſſolute and diſaffected to God and 
religion itſelf; and is to act a part very unbe- 
coming the dutiful ſubjects of his kingdom. 
- (Laſtly,) As good ſubjects, we are to do all we 
can to promote the intereſt of his kingdom; by 
defending the wiſdom of his adminiſtrations, and 
endeavouring to reconcile others thereunto, un- 
der all the darkneſs and difficulties that may ap- 
pear therein, in oppoſition to the profane cen- 
ſures of the proſperous wicked, and the doubts 
and diſmays of the afflicted righteous.— This is 
to 
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to act in character as loyal ſubjects of the King 
of heaven: and whoever forgets this part of 
his character, or acts contrary to it, ſhews a great 
degree of ſelf· ignorance. 

But, (2.) As the creatures of Geds we are not 
only the ſubjects of his kingdom, but the chil- 
dren of his family, And to this relation, and 
the obligations of it, muſt we carefully attend, 
if we would attain the true knowledge of our- 
ſelves.— We are his children by creation; in 
which reſpeCt he is truly our Father. * Hut notu 
O Lord, thou art our Father: we are the clay, and thou 
our Potter ; and we all are the work of thine hands. . 
And in a more ſpecial ſenſe we are his children 
by adoption. + For ye arc all the children of Ged ty* 
faith in Chrift Feſus.—And therefore (1.) we are 
under the higheſt obligations to loye him as our 
Father. The love of children to parents is found- 
ed on gratitude for benefits received, which can 
never be requited; and onght in reaſon to be 
proportioned to thoſe benefits. And what duty 
more natural than to love our benefactors? What 
love and gratitude then is due to him, from 
whom we have received the greateſt benefit, even 
that of our being, and every thing that contri- 
butes to the comfort of it? (2.) As his childr 
we muſt honour him; chat is, muſt ſpeak honour- 


ably 
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ably of him, and for him; and carefully avoid every 
thing that may tend to diſhonour his holy name 
and ways. I 4 ſon honoureth his father :—if then I 
| be a Father, where is mine honour P—(3.) As our 
Father, we are to apply to him for what we want. 
Whither fhould children go but to their father 
for protection, help, and relief, in every danger, 
difficulty, and diſtreſs ?--And (4.) We muſt truſt 
his power and wiſdem, and' paternal goodneſs, 
to provide for us, take care of us, and do for us 
that which is beſt; and what that is he knows 
beſt. - To be anxiouſly fearful what will be- 
come of us, and diſcontented and perplexed un- 
der the apprehenſion of future evils, whilſt we 
are in the hands and under the care of our Fa- 
ther who is in heaven, 1s not to act like children. 
Farthly parents cannot avert from their children 
all the calamities they fear, becauſe their wiſdom 
and power are limited; but our all-wiſe and al- 
mighty Father in heaven can. They may poflibly 
want love and tenderneſs, but our heavenly Father 
„Cannot, Iſai. xlix. 15. — (F.) As children, we 
muſt quietly acquieſce in his diſpoſals, and not 
expect to ſee into the wiſdom of all his will. It 
would be indecent and undutiful in a child to 
diſpute the authority, or queſtion the wiſdom, 
or negle& the orders of his parents every time 
he could not diſcern the reaſon and Gen 


© | 1 * 3 
thereof. 
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mereof. Much more unreaſonable and unbe- 


1 coming is ſuch a behaviour towards God, who 


= 7iveth not account of any of his matters; whoſe jadę- 
ments are unſearchable, and whoſe ways are paſt find- 
ing out *. (Laſtly,) As children, we muſt pa- 
tiently ſubmit to his diſcipline and correction. 
Earthly parents may ſometimes puniſh their 
children through paſſion, or for their pleaſure; 
but our heaventy Father always corrects his for 
their profit], and only if need be , and never 
ſo much as their iniquities deſerue j. Under his Fa- 
therly rebukes then let us be ever-humble and ſub- 
miſlive, — Such now is the true filial difpoſition. 
Such a temper and ſuch a behaviour fhould we 
ſhew towards God, if we would act in character 
as his children. 5 

Theſe then are the two ſpetial relations which, 
as creatures, we ſtand in to God, And not to 
act towards him in the manner before mention- 
ed, is to ſhew that we are ignorant of, or have 
not yet duly confidered our obligations to him 
as his ſubjects and his children or that we are 
as yet ignorant both of God and ourſelves.* 
Thus we ſee how directly the knowledge of 
ourſelves leads us to the knowledge of God. 
So true is the obſervation of a late pious and very 
worthy divine, that “ He that 16 « Kranger to 


 * Joh. xxxiji, 13. Rom. xi. 33, 
* XU. 10. + 1 Pet. i. 6. { Zara ix. 13. 
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&« himſelf, is a ſtranger to God, and to every | 
* thing that _ denominate him wiſe and 
_< happy (7. 

But (2.) In order to know ourſelves, there 1s 
another important relation we ſhould often think 
of, and that is, That in which we ſtand to Jeſus 
Chrift our Redeemer. 

The former was common to us as men; this 
is peculiar to us as chriſtians, and opens to us a 
new ſcene of duties and obligations, which a 
man can never forget, that does not groſly for- 
get himſelf. For, as chriſtians, we are the diſci- 
ples, the followers, and the ſervants of Chriſt, 
redeemed by him. 

And, (i.) As the diſciples of Chriſt, we are to 
learn of him. To take our religious ſentiments 
only from his goſpel, in oppoſition to all the au- 
thoritative diftates of men, whoare weak and fal- 
lible as ourſelves, Call no man maſter on earth, 
Whilſt ſome affect to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
party-names, as the Corinthians formerly did, 
(for which the Apoſtle blames them) one ſaying, 
Jam of Paul; another, I am of Apollos; another, 
J am of Cephas *, let us remember that we are the 
_ diſciples of Chrift ; and in this ſenſe make mention 
of his name only, It is really injurious to it, to 


{q) See Mr. Baxter's Dedicatory Epiſtle, 'prefix'd to his 
1770 on the Benefits of Selfeacgudiutauce. 
I ox. L 12. 


ſeek 


. 


Cn. s. —« <abefh, . — 2 


L. 

„ el te diſtinguiſh ourſelves by any other. 

There is more carnality in ſuch party- diſtinc- 
A tions, denominations, and attachments, than 

< 1 many good ſouls are aware of; tho' not more 


than the apoſtle Paul (who Was unwillingly placed 
at the head of one himſelf) hath appriſed them 
of 4. — We are of Chriſt; our concern is, to 
honour that ſuperior denomination, by living up 
to it. And to adhere inflexibly to his goſpel, 
as the only rule of our faith, the guide of our 
life, and the foundation of our hope, whatever 
contempt or abuſe we may ſuffer either from 
the profane or bigotted part of mankind for 
ſo doing. — (2.) As chriſtians, we are follow- 
ers of Chriſt; and therefore bound to imitate 
him, and copy after that moſt excellent pattern 
he hath ſet us, who hath left us an example, 
that we ſhould follow his ſteps . To ſee that 
the ſame holy temper be in us which was in him 
and to diſcover it'in the fame manner he did, and 
upon like occaſions. To this he calls us f, and 
no man is any further a chriſtian than as he is 
a follower of Chriſt; aiming at a more perfect 
conformity to that moſt perfect example which 
he hath ſet us of univerſal goodneſs, — (3.) As 
chriſtians, we aft the ſervants of Chriſt ; and the 
various duties which ſervants owe to their maſ- 


65 


t x Cor. iii. 4. ® x Pet. ii, 21. | + Mat. xi. 29. | 
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ters in any degree, thoſe we owe to him in the 
Higheſt degree; who expects we ſhould behave * 
ourſelves in his ſervice with that fidelity and 
zeal, and ſteady regard to his honour and inte- I 1 


reſt, at all times which we are bound to by virtue 
of this relation, and to which his unmerited and 
unlimited goodneſs and love lays us under in- 
finite obligations. (Laſtly,) We are moreover 
his redeemed ſervants; and, as ſuch, are under 
the ſtrongeſt motives.tolove and truſt him. 
This, deſerves to be more particularly. conſi- 
- dered, becauſe it opens to us another view of the 
human nature,.in, which we ſhould often ſurvey 
ourſelves, if we defire to know ourſelves; and 
that ts, as depraved or degenerate beings, The 
inward conteſt we ſo ſenſibly feel, at ſome ſea» 
ſons eſpecially, between a good and a bad princi» 
ple (called, in ſcripture- language, the Fleſh and 
the Spirit) of which. ſome of the wiſeſt heath» 
ens feemed not to be ignorant * : this, I ſay, is 
demonſtration,. that ſome way or. other. the hu- 
man nature hath contracted an ill bias, (and 
how that came about, the-ſacred ſexiptures have 
W informed v0). and that. it is not what 


* Avyęn Yap gu A pig. HN as. 
rage 2 Pythag. Aur. Curm. 


A fatal inbred ſtrife does lurk within, 
W 
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ir was when it came originally out of the hands 
of its Maker; ſo that the words which St. Paul 
ſpake with reference to the Jews in particular, 
are juſtly applicable to the preſent ſtate of man- 
kind in general, there is none righteous, no not one; 
they are all gone out of the way, they are together become 
unprofitable 5 there is none that doth good, no not one 1. 
This is a very mortify ing thought; but an un- 
deniable truth, and one of the firſt principles of 
that ſcience we are treating of, and very neceſſary 
to be attended to, if we would be ſenſible of the 
duty and obligations we owe to Chriſt as the 
great Redeemer; in which character he appears 
for the relief and recovery of mankind undet 
this their univerſal depravity.- - - 
The two miſerable effects of the human apoſ- 
tacy are, (1.) That perverſe diſpofitions grow 
up in our minds from early infancy, ſoon ſettle 
into vicious habits, and render us weak and un- 
willing to obey the dictates of conſcience and 
reaſon : this is commonly called the dominion of 
fin, And, (2.) At the ſame time we are ſubject 
to the diſpleaſure of God, and the penalty of his 
law; which is commonly called the condemna- 
tion of fin, Now in both theſe reſpects did Chriſt 
the Lamb of God come to take away the fin of the warld;. 


+} Rom. wi. 10, 12. 
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3. e. to take away the reigning. power of it by the 
atonement of his blood; to ſanctify us hy his Spi: 
rit, and juſtify us by his death; by the former he re- 
conciles us to God, and by the latter he reconciles 
God to us (r), and is at once our righteouſneſs and 
ſtrength. He died to purchaſe for us the happt- 

neſs we had forfeited, and ſends his grace and 
{pirit to fit us for that happineſs he hath thus pur- 
chaſed. So complete is his redemption! ſo pre- 

ciſely adapted is the remedy he hath provided, 
to the malady we had contracted Len O hike. © 
£ ſed Redeemer of wretched ruined creatures, 
© how unſpeakable are the obligations I owe 
* thee! But Ah! How inſenfible am I to thoſe 
© obligations ! the ſaddeſt ſymptoms of degene - 
* xacy I find in my nature, is that baſe ingra- 
titude of heart which renders me ſo unaffected 
with thine aftoniſhing compaſſions. Till T 
© know thee, I cannot know myſelf: and when 
© I ſurvey myſelf, may J ever think of thee! 
may the daily conſciouſneſs of my weakneſs - 
and guilt lead my thoughts to thee; and may 
# every thought of thee kindle in my heart the 


{r ) By this phraſe I do notmean that God was implacable, 
or abſolutely irreconcileable to us, till he was pacified by the 
vicarious ſufferings of his Son; for how then could he have 
appointed him to die as our propitiatory ſacrifice ? But 
that the death of Chriſt is the cleareſt demonſtration of God's 
willingneſs to be actually reconciled to us. L. 

foe wth thi CofiHtth atm 99 eau. b Al moſt 
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© moſt ardent glow of gratifude to thee, O thou 
divine, compaſhonate Friend, Lover, and Re- 
© deemer of mankind ” 

Whoever then he be that calls himſelf a chriſ- 


tian ; that is, who profeſſes to take the goſpel of 
Chriſt for a divine revelation, and the only rule 


of his faith and practice; but at the ſame time, 
pays a greater regard to the dictates of men than 


to the doftrines of Chriſt; who loſes ſight of 


that great example of Chriſt which ſhould ani- 


mate his Chriſtian walk, is unconeerned about 


his ſervice, honour, and intereſt, and excludes the 


conſideration of his merits and atonement from 


* 


his hope of happineſs, —he forgets that he is 
_ chriftian ; he does not conſider in what relation 
he ftands to Chriſt (which is one great part of his 
character) and confequently diſcovers a geeat de- 


gree of ſelf-ignorance, 
(3-) Self-Knowledge, moreover, implies a due 


attention to the ſeveral relations in which we 
ftand to our fellow-crcatures ; and the obliga- 


tions that reſult from thence, 


If we know ourſelves, we ſhall remember the 


condeſcenſion, benignity, and love that is due to 


inferiors: the affability, friendfhip, and kindneſs - 


we ought to ſhew to equals; the regard, defe- 


rence, and honour, which belong to ſuperiors ; | 


C 5 and 
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and the candour, i integrity, and 8 we 
- owe to all. 

The particular duties: requiſte.; in theſe rela- 
tions are too numerous. to be here mentioned, 
Let it ſuffice to ſay, that if a man doth not well 
conſider the ſeveral relations of life in which 
he ſands to others, and does not take care 
to preſerve the decorum and propriety of thoſe 
relations; he may juſtly be charged with ſelf- ig- 
norance. 

And this is ſo evident in itſelf, and ſo generally 
allowed, that nothing is more common than to 
ſay, whena perſon.does not behaye with due de- 
cency towards his ſuperiors, ſuch a one does not 
underſtand himſelf, . But why may not this 
with equal juſtice be ſaid of thoſe who act in 
an ill manner towards. their inferiors? The ex- 
preſſion, I know is not ſo often thus applied; 
but I ſee no reaſon why it ſhoyld not, ſince one 
is as common, and as plain an inſtance of ſelf- 
ignorance as the other. Nay, of the two, per- 
haps men in general are more apt to be defec- 
tive in their duty and behaviour towards thoſe 
beneath them, than they are towards thoſe that 
are above them. And the reaſon ſeems to be, 
becauſe an apprehenſion of the diſpleaſure of their 
ſuperiors, and thedetrimental conſequences which 
may accrue from thence, may be a check upon 

them, 
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them, and engage them to pay the juſt regards 
which they expect. But there being no check 
to reſtrain them from violating the duties they 
"owe to inferiors (from whoſe diſpleaſure they 
have little to fear) they are more ready, under 
certain temptations, to treat them in an unbe- 
coming manner. And as wiſdom and ſelf-know- 
ledge will direct a man to be particularly careful, 
leſt he neglect the duties he is moſt apt to forget: 
ſo as to the duties he owes to inferiors, in which 

he is moſt in danger of tranſgreffing, he ought 
more ſtrongly to urge upon himſelf the indiſpenſi - 
ble obligations of religion and conſcience, And 
if he does not, but ſuffers himſelf, through the 
violence of ungdverned paſſion, to be tranſ- 
ported into the exceſſes of rigour, tyranny, and 
oppreſſion, towards thoſe whom God and nature 
have put into his power, it is certain he does not 
know himſelf; is not acquainted with his own” 
particular weakneſs; is ighbrant of the duty of 
his relation; and whatever he may think of him 
ſelf, hath not the true ſpirit of government; be- 
cauſe he wants the art of ſelf- government. For 


he that is unable to govern himſelf, can never be 


fit to govern others. | 

Would we know ourſelves then, we muſt con! 
. fider ourſelves as creatures, as chriſtians, and as a 
men, and remember the- obligations, which as 
505 C 6 ſuch 
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ſuch, we are under to God, to Chriſt, and our 
ellow men, in the ſeveral relations we bear to 

them, in order to maintain the propriety, and 
fulfil the duties of thoſe relations. . 


— 
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FF: muſt duly confider the Rank and Station of Life in 
* which Providence has placed ho and what it is that 
bee omes and adorns ir. 


III. MAN that knows himſelf, will delibe- 
rately conſider and attend to the parti- 

cular rank and tation in life in which Provi- 
. dence hath placed him; and what is the duty 
and decorum of that ſtation : what part is given 
himo act, what character to maintain; and with 
what decency and propriety he acts that part, or 
maintains that character, | 
For a man to aſſume a character, or aim at a 
part that does not belong to him, is affeQation, 
And whence is it that affectation of any kind ap- 
pears ſo ridiculous, and expoſes men to univer- 
fal and juſt contempt, but becauſe it is a certain 
indication of ſelf-ignorance > Whence is it that 
many ſeem ſo willing to be thought ſome- 
thing, when they are nothing, and ſeek to excel 
in thoſe things in which they cannot, whilſt they 
negle& thoſe things in which they may excel ? 
| Whence 


* 
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Whence is it that they countera@ 1 

of nature and providence; that when theſe in- 

tended them dne thing, they would fuin be ano- 

ther? Whence, I ſay, but from an ignorance 

of themſelves, the rank of life they are in, and 

of the part and ar wang which Morey belong 

to them? © 

* Tris ajuft um and an excellent docu - 

ment of à moral heathen, That human life is a 

© drama, and mankind the actors; who have 

© their ſeveral parts aſſigned them by the maſ- 

| © ter of the theatre, who ſtands behind the ſcenes, 

and obſerves in what manner eyery one acts. 

Some have a ſhort part allotted them, and ſome 72 

© a long one: ſome a low, and ſome a high, one. 

© Tt is not he chat acts the higheſt or moſt ſhining 

© part on the ſtage, that comes off with the great · 

« eſtapplauſe; but he that acts his part beſt, 

© whatever it be. To take care then to act our 

© reſpeQtive parts in life well, is ours; but to | 

© chooſe what * in life we ſhall aft, is not 

© ours, but God's r). But a man can never ak 

his part well, if he does not attend to it; does not I | 
(r) Rude. Zuchir. cap. 23. - Quomodo fabula, _— 

non quam diu, ſed quam bene acta fit, refert. Sen. Ep. 6 

fin. Life is a ſtage- play it matters not how long we aft, 28 


act well. Non eſt bonum, vivere, fed benè vivere, I. de: 
Benef. lib. 3. cap. 31, It is not life, but living well, that is 
1 


the bleſſing. 
know 
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know what becomes it; much leſs, if he affect to 
act another, which nature neyer deſigned him. 
It is always ſelf-ignorance that leads a man to ac̃t 
out ef character. 5 
Ils it a mean and low ſtation of life 8 art in} 
Know then, that providence calls thee to the ex- 
erciſc of induſtry, contentment, ſubmiſſion, pa- 
tience, hope, and humble dependence on him, 

* and a reſpectful deference to thy ſuperiors. In 
this. way thou mayeſt ſhine through thine, ob- 
ſcurity ; and render thyſelf. amiable in the ſight 

of God and man: and not only ſo, but find 
more ſatisfaction, ſafety, and- ſelf-enjoyment, 

| than they who move. ina higher ſphere, from 
| whence they are in danger of falling, . 
But hath providence called thee to act in a 
more public character, and for a more extenſive 
benefit to the world — Thy, firſt care then ought 
to be, that thy example, as far as its influence 
reaches, may be an encouragement to the prac- 

: tice of univerſal virtue. And next, to ſhine in 

«thoſe virtues eſpecially, which beſt adorn. thy 
ſtation: as benevolence, charity, wiſdom, mode- 

ration, firmneſs, and inviolable integrity: with an 
undiſmayed fortitude to preſs through all oppoſi- 
tion in n thoſe ends which thou haſt 
2 proſpect and probability of attaining for the ap- 
parent good of mankind. 1 | 


vv 
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And as „ will teach us what 
part in life we ought to act, ſo the knowledge of 
that will ſhew us whom we ought to imitate, and 
wherein. We are not to take example of conduct 
from thoſe who have a very different part aſſigned 
them. from ours, unleſs in thoſe things that are 
univerſally ornamental and exemplary, If we 
do, we ſhall but expoſe our affectation and weak- 
neſs, and ourſelves to contempt for acting out of 
character; for what is decent in one may be i- 
diculous in another. Nor muft we blindly fol- 
| low thoſe who move in the ſame ſphere, and fuk 
_ tain the ſame character with ourſelves ; but on- 
3 in thoſe things that are befitting that charac- 
Tor it is not the perſon, but the character, 
2 are to regard; and to imitate him no farther 
than he keeps to that. 
This caution particularly concerns youth, who 
are apt to imitate their ſuperiors very implicitly, 
and eſpecially ſuch as ſhine in the profeſſion 
they themſelves are intended for; but, for want 
of judgment to diftinguiſh what is fit and decent, 
are apt to imitate their very foibles ; which a 
partiality for their perſons makes them deem 
as excellencies: and thereby they become doubly 
ridiculous, both by acting out of eharacter them- 
ſelves, and by a weak and ſervile imitation of 
ethers in the very things in which they do fo 
too, 


1 


*..& 
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too. T o maintain a character then with decen- 
ey, we muſt keep our eye only upon that which 
is proper to it. 

In fine, as no man can excel in every thing, 
we muſt confider what part is allotted us to act 
in the ſtation in which providence hath placed us, 

+ and to keep to that, be it what it will, and ſeek 


_ro-excel in that only. 


. CH AP. V. 
Eu Man ſhould be well acquainted with his own Tu- 
l Lum and Capacities ; and in what manner they are 
- to be exerciſed and improved to the greateft advan- 
"ge . 

IV. A MAN cannot be ſaid dodaces himſelF, 
till he is well acquainted with his pro- 
per talents and capacities; knows for what ends 
he- received them; and. how they may be moſt 
fitly applied and improved for theſe ends. 
A wiſe and ſelf-· underſtanding man, inſtead of 
aiming at talents he hath not, will ſet about culti- 
vating thoſe he hath; as the way in which pro- 


vidence points out his proper uſefulneſs, 


As in order to the edification of the church, 


he ſpirit of God at firſt conferred upon the mi- 


witten of it a great variety of /piritual giſus, ſo 


5 , 
* 1 Cor, XU; $--10, a 
for 


Chap. . 4% conſe 
for the good of the community, God is pleaſed 
now to confer upon men a great variety of natural 
talents; and every one hath his proper gift of God; 

ene after this manner, another after that . And eve: 


ry one is to take care mat t0-negiet?, but to flir up ths 


gift of God which is in him i becauſe it was given 
him to be improved: and not only the abuſe, 
but the neglect of it muſt hereafter: be gecounted 
for. Witneſs the doom of that unprofitable ſer- 
vant, who laid up his fingle pound in a napkin ; and: 
of him who went and hid his talent inthe carth d. 
It is certainly a ſign of great ſelf-ignorance,, 


4 


N 
for a man to venture out of his depth, or attempt 4 | 


any thing he wants opportunity or capacity to 


accompliſh, And therefore a wiſe man will con- 


ſider with himſelf, before he undertakes any thing 
of conſequence, whether he hath abilities to car- 
ry him through it, and whether the iſſue of it is. 
like to be for his credit; left he fink. under the 


weight he lays upon himſelf, and incur the juſt 
cenſure of raſhneſs, preſumption, and folly. See. 


+ + Car. vn. 7. t 1 Tim. iv, 19.— Tim. i. 6. 

* Luke x. 20, 24. S Mat. xzv.'25, 30. 

(5 jo _ . huccæ 
Noſcenda eft menſura tuz, f 
In ſummis, minimis con— 


"Quid valeant Hameri- — Hor. de Art. Pat. 
He that takes up a burden chat is too heavy for him, is in 
s Fair way wo break his back. 


. 


Luke xiv. ab—32 60. a I 


* 
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It is no uncommon thing for ſome who excel 

In one thing, to imagine they may excel in every 

thing; and, not content with that ſhare of me- 

Tit which every one allows them, are ftill catch- 

Ing at that wHich doth not belong to them. Why 

ſhould a good orator wiſh to be thought a poet? 

6 Why muſt k celebrated divine ſet up for a politi- 

| cian ? Or a ſtateſman affect the philoſopher ? 

| Or a mechanic the ſcholar? Or a wiſe man labour 

ro be thought a wit? This is a weakneſs that 

flows from felf-Ignorance, and is incident to the 

greateſt men. Nature ſeldom forms arruniverſal 

genius; but deals out her favours in the preſent 

ſtate with a parſimonious hand. Many a man; 

by this foibfe; hath weakened a welkeſtadiſhed 

reputation /. 3 pe wy 

| : lor ccrioxt ou, —_ Vo. To * tile _ 
DE x&lajpabs, «© O A Re * 

In every buſineſs cemſider, firſt, what it is you gre about; 
and then your own ability, whether it be A to ey 
you through it. Wü rie 

{c }J————non omnia poſſumus omnes. 7 - vu 
- Cxcilius, a famous Rhetorician of Sicily; who lived in the 
time of Auguſtus, and avrote a treatiſe on the Sublime (which 
is cenſured by Longinus, in the beginning of his) was a man 
of a haſty and #nterprifing ſpirit, and very apt to overſhoot 
himſelf on all occaſions : and particularly ventured out of his 
depth in his compariſon of Demoſthenes and Cicero. Where-- 
upon Plutarch makes this ſage and candid, remark : If 
- © (faith he) it was a. thing obvious and eaſy far every man 
to know himſelf, p6ffibly that ſaying,ywbi oravicr, had not 
* patfed for a divine oracle.“ Pur. Liu. vol. vii. p. 347. 
"I — " CHAP, 


| 
* 


———— 


* 
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CHAP. VI. 
Fe muſi be well acquainted with our Inabilities, and 
thoſe Things in which we are naturally eas Fog 
well as thoſe in which we excel. 


Vs E muſt, in order to a. thorough ſelf-ac- 
quaintance, not only conſider. ous. talents 
and proper abilities, but have an eye to our frail» 
ties and deficiencies, that we may know where 
our weakneſs, as well as our ſtrength lies.. 
Otherwiſe, like Sampſon, we may run ourſelves 
into infinite temptations and troubles. 
Every manhath a weak fide. Every wiſe man 
knows where it is, and will be ſure to keepa double 
guard there. . 

There 1s ſome wiſdom in concealing a webe 

This cannot be done till it be firſt known ;*nor 
can it be known without a good e of ſelf· ac · 
quaintance. 
It is ſtrange to obſerve what pains ſap men 
are at to expoſe themſelves; to. fignalize their 
own folly ; and to ſet out to the moſt public view 
thoſe: things which they ought to be aſhamed to 
think ſhould ever enter into their character. But 
ſo it is; ſome men ſeem to be aſhamed of thaſe 
things which would be their lor, * * | 

glory in their ſhame *. . | 


- & Phil. ii, 2 
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The greateſt weakneſs in a man is to publiſh 
his weakneſſes, and to appear fond to have them 
known. But vanity will often prompt a man to 


this; who, unacquainted with the meaſure of his 


capacities, attempts things out of his power, and 
beyond his reach; whereby he makes the world 
acquainted with two things to his diſadvantage, 


vrhich they were ignorant of before; viz. his de- 


fictency, and his ſelf-ignorance in appearing ſo 
blind to it. 

It is ill judged (though very common) to be 
leſs aſhamed of a want of temper than under 
ſtanding, For it is no real diffionour or fault 
in a man to have but a ſmall ability of mind, 
provided he hath not the vanity to ſet up for a 
genius (which would be as ridiculous, as for a. 


man of ſmall ſtrength and ftature of body to ſet 


up for a champion) becauſe this is what he cannot: 
help. But a man may in a good meafure correct 
the fault of his natural temper, if he be well ac- 
quainted with it, and duly watchful over it. 

And therefore to hetray a prevailing weakneſs 
of temper, or an ungoverned paſſion, diminiſhes- 
a man's reputation much more than to diſcover” 
= weakneſs of judgment or underſtanding, But 
what is moſt difhonourable of all is, for a man 
at once to diſcover a great genius and an ungo- 


verned mind, Becauſe that'ſtrength of reaſon 


and 


- 4 
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underſtanding he is maſter of, gives him a great 
advantage for the government of his paſſions, 
And therefore his ſuffering himſelf notwithſtand- 
ing to be governed by them, ſhews that he hath 
too much negle&ed or miſapplied his natural ta» 
| lent, and willingly ſubmitted to the tyranny of 
thoſe luſts and paſſions, over which nature had 
furniſhed him with abilities t to have ſecured an 
eaſy conqueſt. 
A wiſe man hath his foibles as well as a fool. 
But the difference between them is, that the foi- 
bles of the one are known to himſelf, and con- 
cealed from the world; the foibles of the other 
are known to the world, and concealed from 
himſelf, The wife man ſees thoſe frailties in him- | 
ſelf, which others cannot; but the fool is blind | 
to thoſe blemiſhes in his character which are con- 
fpicuous to every body elſe, Whence-it appears, 
that ſelſ-knowledge is that which makes the main 
difference between a wiſe man and a fool, in he 
moral ſenſe of that word, 


2 


8 CHAP. VII. | 
Concerning the Knowledge of our Conflitutional Sins, 


VI. C ELF-ACQUAINT ANCE ſhews.a 
man the particular fins he is moſt ex- 


poſe and addicted to; and diſcovers not only 
what 


+ - 
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what is ridiculous, but what is criminal in his 
conduct and temper, | | 

A man's outward actions are generally the 
plaineſt index of his inward diſpoſitions : and 
by the allowed ſins of his life, you may know the 
reigning vices of his mind. Is he addicted to 
luxury and debauch? Senſuality then appears to 
be his prevailing taſte. Is he given to revenge 
and. cruelty? Choler and malice then reign in 
his heart, Is he confident, bold, and enterpriſ- 
ing? Ambition appears to be the ſecret ſpring. 
Is he fly and deſigning, given to intrigue and ar- 
tifice ? You may conclude there is a natural ſub- 
tilty of temper that prompts him to this; and this 
ſecret diſpoſition/is criminal in:proportion to the 
degree in which theſe outward actions, which 
ſpring from it, tranſgreſs the bounds of reaſon 
and virtue, 

Every man -hath fomething peculiar in the 
turn or caſt of his mind, which diſtinguiſhes him 
as much as the particular conftitution of his bo- 
dy. And both theſe, viz. his particular turn of 
mind and conſtitution of body, not only incline 
and diſpoſe him to ſome kind of ſins more than do 
others, but render the practice of certain virtues 
much more eaſy *, 


Now 
Men, with to their bodies, and bodil appetites 
are pretty 2 but with regard to —— i 
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Now theſe ſins to which men are commonly 
moſt inclined, and the temptations which they 
have leaſt power to reſiſt, are, and not improper- 
ly, called their conſtitutional fins; their pecu- 
liar frailtios; and, in ſcripture, their * own ini- 
quities, and the fins which + do-moft eafily beſet 
them (u). _ ; £45 16 pal bas. 
< As in the humours of the body, ſo in the 
vices of the mind, there is one predominant 
© which has an aſcendant over us, and leads and 
| © governs us. It is in the body of fin, what the 


their mental taſtes and diſpoſitions, they are often as differ - 
ent as if they were quite of another ſpecies; governed by dif- 
ferent views, entertained with different pleaſures, animated 
with different hopes, and affected by different motives, and 
diſtingmiſhed by as different tempers and -inclinations, as if 
they were not of the ſame kind. So that I am very ready 
to believe, that there is not a greater difference between an 
angel and ſome of the beſt and wiſeſt of men; or between 
a devil and ſome of the worſt and wickedeſt of men, with 
regard to their tempers and diſpoſitions, than there is between 
ijome ſort of men and ſome others. And what inclines me 
to this ſentiment is, conſidering the eaſy tranſition which na- 
ture always obſerves in paſſing from one order or kind of 
beings to another (which I have before taken notice of) to- 
gether with the prodigious difference there apppears to be 
between forge and others ofthe — — 
thing belonging to their ſouls. For ſome there are, „ in 
«© whom (as one expreſſes it) one would think nature had 
«© placed every thing the wrong way 4” depraved in their 
opinions, unintelligible in their reaſoning, irregular in their 
actions, and vitious in e diſpoſition, iſt in ſome 
others we ſee almoſt every thing amiable and excellent that 
can adorn and.exalt.the human mind, under thedifadvantages 
of mortality. 4 
*Pfalm xvii. 23 f Heb. xi. 4. 
fu vaude tu the well circumftanced fin. 
E 4 h 
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© heart is in the body of our nature; it begins 
© to live firſt, and dies laſt: and whilſ it lives, it 
© communicates life and ſpirit to the whole bo- 
© dy of fin; and when it dies, the body of 
© fin expires with it, It is the ſin to which 
E ourconſtitution leads, our circumſtances betray, 
© and cuſtom inſlaves us; the fin to which not 
© our virtues only, butvices too, lower their top- 
& ſails and ſubmit; the fin which, when we would 
< impoſe-upon God and our conſciences, we ex- 
© cuſe and diſguiſe with all imaginable artifice 


1 and ſophiſtry; but, when we are fincere with 


& both, we oppoſe firſt, and conquer laſt. It is, 
© in a word, the fin which reigns and rules in the 
< unregenerate, and too often alarms and diſturbs 
(ah! that I could ſay no o more) che regene· 
- © rate? (w). 

Some are more inclined to the ſans ofche fleſh; 
ſenſuality, intemperance, uncleanneſs, floth, ſelf- 
indulgence, and exceſs in animal gratifications. 
Others; to the ſins of the ſpirit, pride, malice, co- 


vetouſneſs, ambition, wrath, revenge, envy, &c. 


And I am perſuaded there are few-but, upon a tho» 
rough ſearch into themſelves, may find that ſome 
one of theſe ſins hath ordinarily a greater power 
over them than the reſt, Others often obſerve it in 
chem, if they themſelves do not. And for a man 


not to know his predominant iniquity; is great 


{ww} See Dr. Lucas's Sermons, vol. i, P. 231. elt 
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ſelf - ignorance indeed; and a ſign that he has 
all his life lived far from home; becauſe he is 
not acquainted with that relating to himſelf, 
which every one, who is but half an hour in his 
company perhaps may be able to inform him of. 
Hence proceeds that extreme weakneſs which 
ſome diſcover in cenſuring others, for the very 
ſame faults they are guilty of themſelves, and 
perhaps in a much higher degree; on which the 
apoſtle Paul animadverts, Rom. ii. 1. (. 
It muſt be owned, it is an irkſome and a diſ- 
agreeable buſineſs for a man to turn his own ac 
cuſer; to ſearch after his own faults, and keep his 
eye upon that which gives him ſhame and pain tb 
ſee. It is like tearing open an old wound, But 
it is better to do this, than to let it mortify. 
The wounds of the conſcience, like thoſe of the 
body, cannot be well cured till they are ſearched. 
to the bottom; and they cannot be ſearched 
' without pain, A man who 1s engaged in the 
ſtudy of himſelf, muſt be content to know the 


worſt of himſelf y). Do 


ſ ) Quis tulerit Gracchos de ſeditione querentes ? 
Clodius accuſat Mæchos? Catalina Cathegum ? 
pu 255 Juv. Sat. 12. 

{y) O nimis gravis anguſtia ! Si me inſpicio, non tolero me- 
ipſum : fi non infpicio, neſcio meipſum. Si me conſidero, 
terret me facies mea: ſi me non confidero, fallit me damni- 
tio mea. Si me video, horror eſt intolerabilis: ſi non video, 
mors eſt inevitabilis. — O grievous ſtreigit! If T look into my- 
ſelf, I cannot endure myſelf : If I look not into myſelf, T cannot 
tnotu myſelf. If T conſider myſelf my own face nffrights 2 : 
* 3 * i 


,. 
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Do not therefore ſhut your eyes againſt your 
darling fin, or be averſe to find it out, Why 
ſhould you ſtudy to conceal or excuſe it, and 


fondly cheriſh that viper in your boſom ? 
Some men deal by their fins as ſome ladies do 
© by their perſons. When their beauty is de- 
« cayed, they ſeek to hide it from themſelves by 
© falſe glaſſes, and from others by paint. So, 
many ſeek to hide their fins from themſelves 
© by falſe gloſſes, and from others by excuſes, or 
© falſe colours' . But the greateſt cheat they 
put upon themſelves. They that cover their fins 


ſhall not proſper. It is dangerous ſelf- flattery to 


give ſoft and ſmoothing names to fins, in order to 
diſguiſe their nature. Rather lay your hand 
upon your heart, and + thru/? it into your boſom, 
though it come out (as Moſes did) leprous a. 


m Snoto {a). And 


If I confider not myſelf, my damnation deceives me. If I ſee 
myſelf, my horror is intolerable : If I ſee not myſelf, death i; 
unavoidable. Anſelme. | 

{z) Baxter. Prov. xxvili. 13. + Exed. iv. 6. 

{a} Initium eſt ſalutis, notitia peccati : nam qui peccare ſc 
neſcit, corrigi non vult. Deprehendas te oportet, antequàm 
emendes. Quidam vitiis gloriantur. Tu exiftimas aliquid 
de remedio cogitare, qui mala fua virtutum loco numerant ? 
Ideo quantum potes teipſum coargue : Inquire in te: accuſa- 
toris primum partibus fungere, deinde judicis, noviſſimè de- 
precatoris. Aliquando te offende. Ser. Epift. 28 The 


x knowledge of fin is the firſt ſtep towards amendment : for he that 
does not know he hath offended, is not willing to be reproved. 
Dou muſt therefore find out yourſelf, before you can amend 
yourſelf. Some glory in their. vices. And do you imagine they 
have any thought avout reforming, who place their very wites 
. 1 b 1 * 


Chap. 1 dath conſiſt. 


And to find out our moſt beloved fin, „ | 


conſider what are thoſe worldly objects or amuſe- 
ments which give us the higheſt delight ; this, it 
is probable, will lead us directly to ſome one of 
our darling iniquities, if it be a fin of commiſ- 
fion : and what are thoſe duties which we read 
or hear of from the word of God, to which we 


find ourſelves moſt difinclined ? And this, in all 


likelihood, will help us to dete& ſome of our pe- 
culiar fins of omiſſion; which without ſuch pre- 
vious examination we may not be ſenſible of. 
And thus we may make a proficiency in one con» 


fiderable branch of ſelf-knowledge (Y. 1 


in the room of virtues? Therefore reprove tiyfelf: ſearch tiy- 


ſelf very narrowly. Firft turn accuſer to thyſelf, then a judge, 


and then a ſuppliant. And dare for once to diſpleaſe thyſelf. 
{b) Et hoc ipſum argumentum eſt in melius tranſlati animi, 
quod vitia ſua, quæ adhuc ignorabat, videt. Sen. Epift, 6. — 
It is a good argument of a reformed mind, that it ſees thoſe 
. wices in itſelf, which it was before ignorant of. 32 
A man's predominant fin uſually ariſes out of his predomi- 
nant paſſion ; which therefore he ſhould diligently obſerve, 
The nature and force of which is beautifully gefcribed by a 
late great maſter of Engliſh verſe, | 


On different ſenſes different objects ſtrike, 

Hence different paſſions more or leſs enflame, 

As ſtrong or weak the organs of the frame: 

And hence one maſter-paſhon in the breaſt, 

Like Aaron's ſerpent, ſwallows up the reſt. 

Nature its mother, habit is its nurſe ; 

Wit, ſpirit, faculties, but make it worſe ; - 

Reaſon itſelf but gives it edge and power, 

As heaven's bleſt beam turas vinegar more ſour. 

Ah ! If ſhe lend not arms as well as rules, 

What can the more than tell us we are fools ? 

Teach us to mourn our nature, not to mend; 

A ſharp accuſer, but a helpleſs friend! ' 
* 92 Pope's Effay on Man. 
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CH AP, VIII. 
The Knowledge of our moſt dangerous Temptations ne- 
eſſary to Self- Knowledge. 


VII. MAN that rightly knows himſelf, 

is acquainted with his peculiar temp- 

tations; and knows when, and in what circum- 

ſtances, he is in the greateſt * of tranſ- 
greſſing. 

Reader, if ever you would know n you 
muſt examine this point thoroughly. And if 
you have never done it, make a pauſe when you 
have read this chapter, and do it now. Conſi- 
der in what company you are moſt apt to loſe the 

poſſeſſion and government of yourſelf; on what 
Occaſions you are apt to be moſt vain and un- 
guarded, moſt warm and precipitant. Flee that 
company, aveid thoſe occaſions, if you would 
keep your conſcience clear. What is it that robs 
you moſt of your time and temper? If you 
have a due regard to the improvement of the 
one, and the preſervation of the other, you will 
regret ſuch. a loſs ; and ſhun the occaſions of it, 
as carefull y as you would a road beſet with rob- 
bers. 

hut efpecially muſt you attend to the occaſions 

which moſt uſually betray you into your favou- 

rite vices; and conſider the ſpring from whence 


they = and the <trcumſtances which moft 
fayour 
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favour them. They ariſe doubtleſs from your 
natural temper, which ſtrongly diſpoſes and in- 
elines you to them, That temper then, or par- 
ticular turn of deſire, muſt be carefully watched 
over as a moſt dangerous quarter; and the oppor- 
tunities and circumſtances which fayour thaſe in- 
elinations muſt be reſolutely avoided, as the 
ſtrongeſt temptations. For the way to ſubdue a 
criminal inclination 1s, firſt, to avoid the known 
occaſions that excite it; and then to curb the 
firſt motions of it (c). And thus having no 
opportunity of being indulged, it will of itſelf 
in time loſe its force, and fail of its wonted 
victory. 1 1 
Ihe ſureſt way to conquer, is ſometimes to de- 
cline a battle; to weary out the enemy, by keep» _ 
ing him at bay. Fabius Maximus did not uſe 
this ſtratagem more ſucceſsfully againſt Hanni- 
bal than a chriſtian may againſt his peculiar vice, 
if he be but watchful of his advantages. It is dan- 
gerous to provoke an unequal enemy to the fight, 
or to run into ſuch a ſituation, where we cannot 
expect to eſcape without a diſadvantageous en- 
counter, L 725 

It is of unſpeakable importance, in order to- 
ſelf· Knowledge and ſelf-government, to be ac- 
quainted with all the acceſſes and avenues to ſin, 


{c) Principiis obſta: ſerò medieina paratut 
Cum mala per longas inv uere Morasg” Ovid. 
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and 
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and to obſerve which way it is that we ourſelves 
too often approach it; and to ſet rcaſon and con- 
ſeience to guard thoſe paſſes, thoſe uſual inlets to 
vice, which if a man once enters, he will find a 


retreat extremely difficult a/. 


Watchfulneſs, which is always neceſſary, is 


* chiefly ſo when the firſt aſſaults are made. For 


© and degrees temptations grow upon us. 


then the enemy is moſt eafily repulſed ; if we 
never ſuffer him to get within us, but upon the 
very firſt approach draw up our forces, and 
fight him without the gate, And this will be 
more manifeſt, if we obſerve by what methods 


The firſt thing that preſents itſelf to the mind 
is a plain fingle thought; this ſtraight is im- 
proved into a ſtrong imagination; that again 
enforced by a ſenſible delight; then follow 
evil motions; and when theſe are once ſtirred, 
there wants nothing but the aſſent of the will, 
and then the work is finiſhed. Now the firſt 


ſteps to this are ſeldom thought worth our care; 


ſometimes not taken notice of; ſo that the 
enemy is frequently got cloſe up to us, and 
even within our trenches, before we obſerve 


him (e. 


fd — me veſtigia terrent 


Omnia te adverſum ſpectantia, nulla retrorſum. Fr. 
—— Facilis deſcenſus averni. 
Sed revocare gradum, &c. Vrg. 

ſe / Stanhopc's Thomas a 1 pag. 22. 


As 
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As men have their- particular fins, which do 
moſt eaſily beſet them; ſo they have their par- 
ticular temptations, which do moſt eafily over- 
come them, That may be a very great temp- 
tation to one, which is none at all to another. 
And if a man does not know what are his great- 
eſt temptations, he muſt have been a great ſtran- 
ger indeed to the bufinefs of ſelf-employment, 

As the ſubtle enemy of mankind takes care to 
draw men gradually into fin, ſo he uſually draws 
them by degrees into temptation, As he diſguiſes 
the fin, ſo he conceals the temptation to it; well 
knowing that were they but once ſenſible of the 
danger of their fin, they would be ready to be on 
their guard againſt it. Would we know our- 
ſelves thoroughly then, we muſt get acquainted 
not only with our moſt uſual temptations, that 
we be not unawares drawn into fin, but with the 
previous ſteps and preparatory circumſtances, 
which make way for thoſe temptations, that we 
be not drawn unawares into the occaſions of fin ; 
for thoſe things which lead us into temptations, 
are to be confidered as temptations, as well as thoſe 
which immediately lead us into fin. And a man 
that knows himſelf will be aware of his remote 
temptations, as well as the more immediate ones; 
e. g. If he find the company of a paſſionate man 
is a temptation (as Solomon tells us it is, Prov. 
xxii. 24, 2 5. ) he wales not only avoid it, but thoſe 

„ occaſions 


* 8 
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occaſions that may lead him into it. And the 
petition in the Lord's Prayer makes it as much a 
man's duty to be upon his guard againſt:tempta- 
tion, as under it, Nor can a man pray from 
his heart that God would not lead him into 
temptation, if he take no care himſelf to avoid it. 


CARE K. 
Self- Knowledge diſcovers the ſecret Prejudices of the 
Heart... * 


VIII. NOTHER important branch of ſelf- 
knowledge is, for a man to be ac- 

quainted with his own prejudices; or thoſe ſe- 
cret prepoſſeſfions of his heart,.which though ſo 
deep and latent, that he may not be ſenſible of 
them, are often ſo, ſtrong and prevalent, as to 
give a mighty but TS bias to the 


mind, 
There is no one particular that I know. of 


wherein ſelf-knowledge more eminently conſiſts, 
than it does in this. It being therefore ſo eſſen- 
tial a branch of my ſubject, and a point to which 
men ſeldom pay an attention equal to its import- 
ance, I beg leave to treat it with a httle more 
preciſion. | 
Theſe prejudices of the human mind may be 
conſidered with regard to opinions, perſons, and 
things, 
(1.) With regard to opinions, 


It 


Chap. 9. «oth confift . of” 
It is a common obſervation, but well expreſſed 
by a late celebrated writer, That we ſet out in 
© life with ſuch poor beginnings of knowledge, 
and grow up under ſuch remains of ſuperſtition 
© and ignorance, ſuch influences of company and 
« faſhion, ſuch inſinuations of pleaſure, &c. that 
it is no wonder if men get habits of thinking 
only in one way; that theſe habits in time 
grow rigid and confirmed; and ſo their minds 
come to be overcaſt with thick prejudices, - 
* ſcarce penetrable by any ray of truth, or light 
of reaſon (Y. 5 
There is no man but is more attached to one 
particular ſet or ſcheme of opinions in philoſo- 
phy, politics, and religion, than he is to another; 
I mean if he hach employed his thoughts at all 
about them. The queſtion we ſhould examine - 
then is, How'came we by thoſe attachments? 
Whence are we ſo fond of theſe particular no- 
tions? Did we come fairly by them? or were 
they impoſed upon us, and dictated to our eaſy 
belief, before we were able to judge of them ? 
This is moſt likely, For the impreſſions we 
early receive, generally grow up with us, and 
are thoſe we leaſt care to part with. However, 
which way ſoever we came by them, they muſt 


* 


be re-examined, and brought to the touchſtong 
of ſound ſenſe, ſolid reaſon, and plain ſeripture. 


See Religion of Nature delin. pag. 129. 
"RON |  -If 
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If they will not bear this after hard rubbing, they 
muſt be diſmiſſed, as no genuine principles of 
truth, but as counterfeits impoſed upon us under 
guiſe and ſemblance of it, 

And as reaſon and ſcripture muſt diſcover our 
prejudices to us, ſo they only can help us to get 
rid of them. By theſe we are to rectify, and to 
theſe are we to conform, all our opinions and 
ſentiments in religion, as our only ſtandard, ex- 
cluſive of all other rules, light, or authority, 
whatſoever, 

And care muſt farther be taken that we do 
not make ſcripture and reaſon bend and buckle 
to our notions ; which will rather confirm our 
prejudices than cure them. For whatever can- 
not evidently be proved, without the help of over- 

\ ſtrained metaphors, and the arts of ſophiſtry, is 
much to be ſuſpected; which uſed to make Arch- 
biſhop . Tillotion ſay, Non amo argutias in Theolo- 
27a ; ] do not love ſubtilties in divinity. But, 

( 2.) The human mind is very apt to be preju- 
diced either for or againſt certain perſons, as well 
as certain ſentiments, And as prejudice will lead 
a man to talk very unreaſonably with regard to 
the latter, ſo will it lead him to act as unreaſon- 
ably with regard to the former. | 

What 3s the reaſon, for inſtance, that we can- 
not help having a more hearty affe&ion for ſome 


perſons than others? Is it from a ſimilarity of 
taſte 


Fo 
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taſte and temper > Or ſomething in their addreſs, 
that flatters our vanity ? or ſomething in their hu- 
mour that hits our fancy? Or ſomething in their 
converſation, that improves our underſtanding? 
Or a certain ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, and agree- 
ableneſs of manner, that is naturally engaging? 
Or by benefits received or- expected from them? 
Or from ſome eminent and diſtinguiſhed excel- 
lency in them? Or from none of theſe; but 
ſomething elſe, we cannot tell what ?— Such ſort 
of enquiries will ſhow us whether our eſteem and 
affections be rightly placed; or flow from mere 
inſtinct, blind prejudice, or ſomething worſe. 
And ſo, on the other hand, with regard to our 
diſaffection towards any one, or the diſguſt we 
have taken againft him; if we would know our- 
ſelves, we muſt examine into the bottom of this; 
and fee not only what is the pretended, but true 
cauſe of it: whether it be juſtifiable, and our 
reſentments duly proportioned to it, —— Is his 
manner of thinking, talking, and acting, quite 
different from mine, and therefore what I cannot 
approve ? Or have I received ſome real affront or 
injury from him ? Be it ſo, my continued reſent- 
ment againſt him, on either of theſe accounts, 
may. be owing, notwithſtanding, more to ſome 
unreaſonable prejudice in me, than to any real 

fault in him, 
For as to. the: former : his way of thinking, 
L 6 talking, 


+ Bs 
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talking, and acting, may poſfibly be juſter than 
my own; which the mere force of cuſtom and 
habit only makes me prefer to his. However, 
be it ever ſo wrong, he may not have had the 
ſame advantage of improving his underſtanding, 


- addreſs, and conduct, as I have had; and there- 


fore his defects herein are more excuſable. And 


he may have many other kind of excellencies 


which I have not. But he is not only ig- 
* norant and unmanner'd, but unſufferably vain, 


«© conceited and overbearing at the ſame time,” 


Why, that perhaps he cannot help. It is 
the fault of his nature. He is the object of pity 
rather than reſentment. And had J ſuch a diſ- 
pofition by nature, I ſhould perhaps, with all 
my ſelf-improvement, find it a difficult thing to 
manage. And therefore, tho' I can never chuſe 
ſuch a one for an agreeable companion, yet ! 
ought not to harbour a diflike to him, but love, 
and pity, and pray for him, as a perſon under a 
great misfortune ; and be thankful that I am not 
under the fame, * But he is quite blind to 
© this fault of his temper, and does not appear to 
© be in the leaſt ſenſible of it. Why, that is a 
greater misfortune ſtill 5 and he ought to be the 
more pitied.. 
And as to the other pretended ground of diſ- 
guſt, © he hath often offended and injured me.“ 
Let me conſider, (1.) whether any offence was 
really 


Chap. 3 doth cog l. 6 
really intended; whether I do not impute that 
to ill nature, which was only owing to ill man- 
ners; or that to deſign, which proceeded only 
from ignorance, Do I not take offence before 
it is given? If ſo, the fault is mine, and not his; 
and the reſentment I have conceived againſt him, 
I ought to turn upon myſelf (g), — Again, 
(2.) Did I not provoke him to it, when ¶ knew his 
_ temper ? The faylt is ſtill my own, I did, or 
might know the pride, paſſion, perverſeneſs of 
his nature; why then did I exaſperate him? A 
man that would needleſly rouſe a lion, muſt not 
expect always to come off ſo favourably as the 
hero of La Mancha, But (3.) Suppoſe I 
were not the aggreſſor ; yet, how came I into his 
company? Who led me into the temptation? 
He hath acted according to his nature in what he 
hath done; but I have not ated according to my 
reaſon, in laying. myſelf ſo open to him, I knew 
him; why did I not ſhun him, as I would any 
other dangerous animal that does miſchief by 
inſtint? If I muſt needs put my finger into 
a waſp's neſt, why ſhould I blame them for ſting- 
ing me ? Or, (4.) If I could not avoid his 
company, why did 1 not arm myſelf? Why did 1 
venture defenceleſs into ſo much danger? Or, 
(5.) Suppoſe he hath done me a real and unde- 


g/ For every trifle ſcorn to take offence ; ; F528] 
That always ſhews great pride or little ſenſe. 
Good nature and good ſenſe muſt always join; 
To err is human, to forgive divine, 


ſeryed _ 
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ſerved injury, without my fault or provocation; 
yet does not my diſcontent aggravate it? Does it not ap- 
pear greater to me than it does to any body elſe ? 
or than it will to me after the preſent ferment 
is over? —— And (laſtly) after all, muft I never 
forgive ? How ſhall I be able to repeat the Lord's 
Prayer, or read our Saviour's comment upon it 
(Mat. vi. 14, 15.) with an unforgiving temper ? 
Do I not hope to be forgiven ten thou fand talents 2 
and cannot I forgive my feilow-ſervant thirty- 
pence? When I know not but he hath repented, 
and God hath forgiven him, whoſe forgiveneſs I 
want infinitely more than my greateſt enemy 


does mine *. 


* A man defpifes me: what then? Did he Know me 
more, he would perhaps deſpiſe me more. But I know my- 
ſelf better than he can know me ; and therefore deſpiſe my- 
felf more. And though his contempt in this inſtance may be 

undleſs, yet in others it would be but too well founded. I 
will therefore not only bear with, but forgive it. —- Contem- 
nendus eft ipſe contemptus, faith Seneca: — But ſuch retorted 
{corn is more becoming the character of a ſtvic than a chriſtian. 

It has been reckoned a wiſe and witty anſwer which one of 
the philoſophers returned to his friend; who adviſed him to 
revenge an injury that had been done him : © What (ſays he) 
* if an afs kicks me, muſt I needs kick him again?“ And 
perhaps there is more wit than wiſdom in that reply, It 
ſeems indeed to carry in it ſomething of a true greatneſs of 
mind; but does it not at the ſame time diſcover a kind of 
haughty and contemptuous ſpirit > The truth is (as a judi- 
cious writer obſerves upon it) —“ it is at beſt but a lame and 
% miſhapen charity; it has more of pride than goodneſs. We 
« ſhould learn of the holy Jeſus, who was not only mcek, but 
« lowly. We ſhould contemn the injury, and pity the weak- 
„ neſs; but ſhould not diſdain or deſpiſe the perſons of our 
enemies. Charity waunteth not herſelf, is not puffed up, 
* doth not behave ſelf unſecmly.”” See Scougal's Drty of Lov- 
ing our Enemies. | | 

Such 


Chap. 9. doth conſiſt. 00 | 
Such conſiderations are of great uſe to ſoften 
our prejudices againſt perſons; and at once to diſ- 
cover the true ſpring, and prevent the bad effects 
of them, And happy would it be for a chriſtian, 
could he but call to mind and apply to his relief 
half the good things which that excellent heathen 
emperor and philoſopher Marcus Antoninus 
could ſay upon this ſubject. Some of which I 
have, for the benefit of the Engliſh reader, ex- 


tracted and thrown into the margin (þ), * — 
: * (3.) Th 

{h) In the morning remember to ſay to thyſelf; This day 
perhaps I may meet with ſome impertinent, ungratefyl, 8 
viſh, tricking, envious, churliſh fellow. Now all theſe ill 
qualities d them proceed from their ignorance of good and 
evil, And ſince I am fo happy as to underſtand the natural 
beauty of a good action, and the deformity of an ilF one; 
and fince the perſon that diſobliges me is of near kin to me; 
and tho? not juſt of the ſame blood and family, yet of the ſame 

divine Sat | as to his mind; and finally, ſince I am con- 
vinced that no one can do me real injury, becauſe he cannot 
force me to do a diſhoneſt thing; for theſe reaſons I cannot 
find in my heart to hate him, or ſo much as to be angry with 
him. Marc. Anton. Medit. Book 2. 1. " 

You are juſt taking leave of the world; and have you not 

et learned to be friends with every body? And that tobe an 
Roneſt man, is the only way to be a wiſe one? B. 4. ſec. 37. 

To expect an impoſſibility is madneſs; now it is impoſſible 
for ill men not to do ill things. Id. Book 5. § 17. 

It is the privilege of human nature above brutes to love 
thofe that ollend us; in order to this, conſider (1) That the > 
offending party is of kin to you; (2.) and acts thus, becauſe 4 
he knows no better; (3.) he may have no deſign to offend - 
you; (4-) you will both of you quickly be in your graves ; 
but above all, (g.) you have received no harm from him. 
For your mind or reaſon is the ſame it was before. B. 7. f 22. 

Thivk upon your laſt hour, and do not trouble yourſelf 
about other people's faults, but leave them there where they 
muſt be anſwered for. Id. Book 7, & 29. | 

Do not return the temper of ill- natured people upon them- 


ſelves, 0 


oe 
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| (3-) The mind is apt to be prejudiced againſt, 


or in favour of certain things and actions, as 


well as certain ſentiments and perſons, 


* 
ſelves, nor treat them as they do the reſt of mankind. Id. 
Book 7.4 55. | | 
Tho' the Gods are immortal, yet they not only patiently 
bear with a wicked world through ſo many ages ; but, what 
is more, liberally provide for it; and are you, who are juſt 
going off the ſtage, weary with bearing, tho' you are one of 
thoſe unhappy mortals 3 ? Id. Book 7. I 70. 
Never diſturb yourſelf ; for men will do the ſame untoward 
actions over again, tho* you burſt with ſpleen. Id Book 8. $ 4. 
Reform an injurious perſon, if you can; if not, remember 
your patience was given you to bear with him. That the Gods 
patiently bear with ſuch men, und ſometimes beſtow upon 
them health, and fame, and fortune. Id. Book. 9. $ 11. | 
When people treat you ill, and ſhow their ſpite, and ſlan- 
der you, enter into their little ſouls, go to the bottom of them, 
ſearch their underſtandings; and you will ſoon ſee, that no- 
thing they may think or ſay of you need give you one trou- 
bleſome thought. Id. Book 9. $ 27. 
That is the beſt thing for a man which God ſends him; 
and that is the beſt time when he ſends it. Book 10. ſec. 2. 
It is ſometimes a hard matter to be certain, whether you 


have received ill uſage or not; for mens actions oftentimes 


look worſe than they are: and one muſt be thoroughly in- 
formed of a great many things, before he can rightly judge. 
Id. Book 11.4 18. 

Conſider how much more you often ſuffer from your an- 
ger and grief, than from thoſe very things for which you are 
angry and grieved. Id. Book 11. ſec. 18. | 

hen you fancy that any one hath tranſgreſſed, ſay thus 
to yourſelf : * How do I know it is a fault? But admit it 
« js, it may be his conſcience hath corrected him: and then 
he hath received his puniſhment from himſelf.*” Book r2. © 

To theſe I ſhall add two more quotations out of the ſacred 
writings, of incomparably greater weight and dignity than 
any of the aforementioned, Prov. xix. 11. The diſcretion 
of a man deferreth his anger : and it is his glory to paſs over 
a tranſgreſſion. Rom. xii. 20, 21. If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him ; if he thirſt, give him drink ; for in ſo doing thou Halt 
heap coals of fire on his head. Be not overcome af evil, buk 


ovircome evil with good, Re D 
; 9 


Chap, 99. - dub cont, 8. 
Do you not ſometimes find dull diſagreeable 
ideas annexed to certain places, ſeaſons, or em- 
ploy ments, which give you a- ſecret: averſion to 
them? Theſe ariſe from the remembrance of ſome 
unpleaſing incidents you have heretofore met 
with, and which you apprehend may again befal 
you on ſuch occaſions. But they are often nothing 
more than the mere miſrepreſentations of fancy 
and ought to be repelled, becauſe they will be 
apt to lead you to neglect the duties of your cha- 

racter. 


If therefore you find in yourſelf a ſecret dic | 


inclination to any particular action or duty, and. 
the mind begins to caſt about for excuſes an 
reaſons to juſtify the neglect of it, — confider 
the matter well: go to the bottom of that reluc- 
tance; and ſearch out what it is that gives the 
mind this averſion to it. Whether it be the thing 
or action itſelf, or ſome diſcouraging circumſtan- 
ces that may attend it; or ſome We 
conſequences that may poſſibly flow from it; 
your ſuppoſed unfitneſs for it at preſent. Why, 
all theſe things may be only imaginary. And 
to negle& a plain and poſitive duty upon fuch 
conſiderations, ſhows that you are governed by 
appearances more than realities, by fancy more 
than reaſon, and by inclination more than con- 
{cience, ; 


BY let r nies up all the ee 


eireum- 


* 
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* 


circumſtances, and ſet them in the moſt formid · 
able light, to bar your way to a ſuppoſed duty; 
for inſtance, © It is very difficult, I want capa- 
« city; at leaſt am ſo indiſpoſed to it at preſent, 
© that I ſhall make nothing of it; and then it 
© will be attended with danger to my perſon, re- 
* putation, or peace; and the oppoſition I am like 
to meet with is great, &c.“ But after all, is the 
call of Providence clear? is the thing a plain duty? 


ſuch as reaſon, conſcience, and ſcripture ; your 


office, charaQter, or perſonal engagements call 
upon you to diſcharge ? If fo, all the aforeſaid 
objections are vain and deluſive; and you have 
n6thing to do but to ſummon your courage, and 
in dependance on divine help, to ſet abgut the 


| buſineſs immediately and in good earneſt, and, 
- In the beſt and wiſeſt manner you can; and you 


may depend upon it, you will find the greateft 
difficulty to lie only in the firſt attempt; theſe 


frightful appearances to be all viſionary, the mere 


figments of fancy, turning lambs into lions, and 
mole-hills into mountains; — and that nothing 
but ſloth, folly and ſelf-indulgence, thus ſet your 


imagination on work to deter you from a plain 


duty. Your heart would deceive, but you have 
found out the cheat; _ do not be impoſed 


upon Ci). 


i“ The wife and prudent conquer difficulties, 
By daring to attempt them. Sloth and folly 
% Shiver and ſhrink at ſight of teil and danger, 
Aud make th'impoſſibility they fear.“ Rowe. 


# 
, * 


Chap. 9. doth confiff. "or 


Again, ſuppoſe the thing done; confi der how 
it will look then. Take a view of it as paſt; and 


whatever pains it may coſt you, think whether it 


will not be abundantly recompenſed by the in- 
ward peace and pleaſure, which ariſe from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of having acted right. It certainly 
will. And the difficulties you now dread will 
enhance your future ſatisfaction (&)., But think 
again how you will bear the reflections of your 
own mind if you wilfully neglect a plain and ne- 
ceſſary duty; whether this will not occaſion you 
much more trouble than all the pains you might 


be at in performing it. And a wiſe man will | 


always determine himſelf by the end; er by 


ſuch a W view e things conſidered as 


paſt. 


Again, on the other hand, if you find a fra 5 


propenſion to any particular action, examine that 
with the like impartiality, Perhaps it is what 


ay 


neither your reaſon nor conſcience can fully ap- 


prove. And yet every motive to it is ſtrongly 


urged, and every objection againſt it ſlighted. 
Senſe and appetite grow importunate and cla« 
morous, and want to lead, while reaſon remon+ 
ſtrates in vain. But turn not afide from that 
faithful and friendly monitor, whilſt with a low, 
ſtill voice, ſhe addreſſes you in this ſoft but ear- 
neſt language: — * Hear me I beſeech you, 


£4) — forſan et hæc olim meminiſſe juvabit. Yirg. 


« but 
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« but this one word more. The action is in- 
£ deed out of character; what I ſhall never ap- 
© prove, The pleaſure of it is a great deal over- 
rated; you will certainly be diſappointed, It 
© is a falſe appearance that now deceives you. 
And what will you think of yourſelf when it is 
£ paſt, and you come to reflect ſeriouſly on the 
© matter? Believe it, you will then wiſh you had 
* taken me for your counſellor, inſtead of, thoſe 
enemies of mine, your luſts and paſhons, which 
© have ſo often miſled you, tho'you know I ne- 
8 ver did. 

Such ſhort recollections as theſe, and a little 
leiſure to take a view of the nature and conſe- 
quences of things or actions, before we reject or 
approve them, will prevent much falſe judgment 
and bad conduct; and by degrees wear off the 
prejudices which fancy has affixed in the mind 
either for or againſt any particular action; teach 
us to diſtinguiſh between things and their appear- 
ances; ftrip them of thoſe falſe colours that ſo. 
often deceive us; correct the ſallies of the ima- 
gination, and leave the reins in the hand of 
reaſon. 

Before I diſmiſs this head, I muſt obſerve, that: 
ſome of our ftrongeſt prejudices ariſe from an 
exceſſive ſelf-eſteem, or too great a complacency 
in our own good ſenſe and underſtanding. Phi- 
lautus in _ thing ſhews himſelf well ſatisfied. 
with 


4 


Chap. 9. doth conjifh, 6g 
with his own wiſdom : which makes him very | 
impatient of contradiction, and gives him a diſ- 
taſte to all who ſhall preſume to oppoſe their judg- 
ment to his in any thing. He had rather perſe- 
vere in a miſtake than retract it, left his judg- 
ment ſhould ſuffer; not conſidering that his in- 
genuity and good ſenſe ſuffer much more by 
ſuch obſtinacy, The fulneſs of his ſelf- ſuſfici- 
ency makes him blind to thoſe imperfections 
which every one can ſee in him but himſelf, So 
that, however wiſe, ſincere and friendly, however 
gentle and ſeaſonable your remonſtrance may be, 
he takes it immediately to proceed from ill- nature 
or ignorance in you, but from no fault in him. 
Seneca, I remember, tells us a remarkable ſto- 
ry, which very well illuftrates this matter. 
Writing to his friend Lucilius, My wife (ſays 
he) keeps Harpaſtes in her houſe ſtill, who, you 
© know, 1s a ſort of family-fool, and no ſmall in- 
© cumbrance upon us, For my part, I am far 
from taking any pleaſure in ſuch prodigies. If 
I have a mind te divert myſelf with a fool, I 
© have not far to go for one; I can laugh at my- 
« ſelf, This filly girl, all on a ſudden, loft her 
< eye-ſight;z and (which perhaps may ſeem incre- 
4 " but it is very true) ſhe does not know ſhe. 
© 1s blind; but is every now and then defiring- 
© her governeſs to lead her abroad, ſaying the 
© houſe is dark. Now what we laugh at in this 


« poor © 


— 
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poor creature, you may obſerve happens to us 
© all, No man knows that he is covetous, or in- 
© fatiable, Yet with this difference; the blind 
© ſeek ſomebody to lead them, but we are content 
© to wander without a guide, — But why do we 
£ thus deceive ourſelves? The diſeaſe is not with- 
© out us, but fixed deep within, And therefore 
© is the cure ſo difficult, becauſe we do not * 


© that we are ſick (. 


HAP. X. 


The Neceſſity and Means of knowing our Natural 
Temper , 


IX. 1 very important branch of 
ſelf-knowledge is, the knowledge of 
thoſe governing paſſions or diſpoſitions of the 
mind, which generally form what we call a man's 
natural temper. 

The difference of natural tempers ſeems to be 
chiefly owing to the different degrees of in- 
fluence the ſeveral paſſfions have upon the mind, 
e. g. If the paſſions are eager and ſoon raiſed, we 
ſay the man is of a warm temper : if more ſlug- 
giſh and ſlowly raiſed, he is of a cool temper; 
according as anger, malice, or ambition prevail, 
he, is, of a fierce, churliſh, or haughty temper 3 
the influence of the ſofter paſſions of love, pity, 


| {4} Sen. Epift. $3. 
SS and 


Chap. 10. dothconſft. or 
and benevolence forms a ſweet ſympathiſing and 
courteous temper ;z and when all the paſſions are 
duly poiſed, and the milder and pleaſing ones pre- 
vail, they make what is commonly called a quite 
good natured man. | 
So that it is the prevalence or predominance of 
any particular paſſion which gives the turn or 
tincture to a man's temper, by which he is diſ- 
tinguiſhed, and for which he is loved or eſteem- 
ed, or ſhunned and deſpiſed by others. | 
Now what this is, thoſe we converſe with are 
ſoon ſenſible of. They preſently ſee the fault of 
our temper, and order their behaviour accord- 
ingly. If they are wiſe and well mannered, they 
will avoid ſtriking the ſtring which they know 
will jar and raiſe a diſcord within us. If they 
are our enemies, they will do it on purpoſe to ſet 
us on tormenting ourſelves, And our friends we 
muſt ſuffer ſometimes with a gentle hand to touch 
it, either by way of pleaſant raillery or faithful 
advice. _ 
But a man muſt be greatly unacquainted with 
himſelf, if he-is ignorant of his predominant 
paſſion, or diſtinguiſhing temper, when every 
one elſe obſerves it. And yet how common is 
this piece of ſelf- ignorance? The two apoſtles 
| Peter and John diſcovered it in that very a&tio, 
wherein they meant to expreſs nothing but a 
hearty zeal for their Maſter's honour ; which 
| made 


K 
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made him tell them, that they knew not what man- 


ner of ſpirit they were of, Luke i ix. F. that is, Inſtead 
of a principle of love and genuine zeal for him, 
they were at that time governed by a ſpirit of 


pride, revenge, and cruelty, and yet knew it not. 


And that the apoſtle John ſhould be liable to 
this cenſure, whoſe temper ſeemed to be all love 
and ſweetnefs, ts a memorable inftance how dif- 
ficult a thing it is for a man at all times to know 
his own ſpirit; and that that paſſion, which ſeems 
to have the leaft power over his mind, may on 


ſome occaſions inſenſibly gain a criminal aſcend- 


diſtempers have upon that of the body. If they 


ant there. 
The neceflity of a perfect knowledge of our 


reigning paſſions appears further from hence; 


that they not only give a tincture to the temper, 
but to the underſtanding alſo ; and throw a ſtrong 
bias on the judgment. They have much the 
ſame effect upon the eye of the mind, as ſome 


do not put it out, they weaken it; or throw falſe 
colours before it, and make it form a wrong judg- 
ment of things, And, in ſhort, are the ſource 
of thoſe forementioned prejudices, which ſooften 
abuſe the human underſtanding. 

Whatever the different paſſions themſelves that 
reign in the mind may be owing to, whether to 


the different texture of the bodily organs, or the 


different quantity or motion of the animal ſpirits, 
| or 


Chap. 10. duch confift. 23 
or to the native turn and caſt of che ſoul itſelf; 
yet certain it is, that mens different ways of 
thinking are much according to the predomi- 
nance of their different paſſions; and eſpecially 
with regard to religion. Thus, e. g. we fe 
melancholy people are apt to throw too much 
gloom upon their religion, and repreſent it in a 
very uninviting and unlovely view, as all auſte.. 
rity and mortification ; whilſt they who are 
governed by the more gay and cheerful paſſions, 
are apt to run iato the other extreme, and toe 
much to mingle the pleaſures of ſenſe with thoſe 
of religion ; -and are as much too lax as the other 
too ſevere, And thus by the prejudice or bias of 
their reſpective paſſions, or the force of their 
natural temper, they are led. into different hs 
takes, 

© So that would a man kaow himſelf, he 25 
« Handy his natural temper ; his conſtitutional 4n- 


clinations and favourite paſſions; for by theſe a a 


man's judgment is eafily perverted, and a wrong 
bias hung upon his mind: Theſe are the inlets 
of prejudice; the unguarded avenues of the 
mind, by which a thouſand errors and ſegret 
« faults find admiſſion, without being obſerved or 
* © taken notice of (n). 

And that we may more eabily. come- at 
knowledge of our predominant affections, let us 
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conſider what outward events do moſt impreſs 
and move us, and in what manner, What is it 
that uſually creates the greateſt pain or pleaſure 
in the mind? —— As for pain; a ftoic indeed 
may tell us, © that we muſt keep things at a diſ- 
© tance: let nothing that is outward come with= . 
© in us; let externals be externals ſtill,” But the 
human make will ſcarce bear the rigour of that 
philoſophy. Outward things, after all, will im- 
preſs and affect us: and there is no harm in 
this, provided they do not get the poſſeſfion of us, 
overſet our reaſon, or lead us to act unbecoming A 
man or a chriſtian. And one advantage we may 
reap from hence is, the manner or degree in which 
outward things impreſs us, may lead us into a 
better acquaintance with ourſelves, diſcover to us 
our weak fide, and the paſfions which moſt predo- 
minate in us. 

Our pleaſures will likewiſe diſcover our reign- 
ing paſſions, and the true temper and diſpoſition 
of the ſoul. If it be captivated by the pleaſures 
of fin, it is a fign its preyailing taſte is very vi- 
cious and corrupt; if with the pleaſures of ſenſe, 
very low and ſordid; if imaginary pleaſures, and 
the painted ſeenes of fancy add romance do moſt 
entertain it, the ſoul hath then a trifling turn; 
if the pleaſures of ſcience or intellectual improve- 
ments are thoſe it is moſt fond of, it has then a 
noble and refined taſte ; but if its chief ſa- 

8 ; zisfactions 


Chap. 10. doth conſift. 75 


tisfactions derive from religion and divine con- 


templation, it has then its true and proper taſte; 


its temper is at it ſhould be, pure, divine, and 
heavenly; provided theſe ſatisfactions ſpring from 
a true religious principle, free from that ſuper- 
ſtition, bigotry, and enthuſiaſm, under which it 
is often diſguiſed, 

And thus by carefully obſerving what it is that 
gives the mind the greateſt pain and torment, or 
the greateſt pleaſure and entertainment, we come 
at the knowledge of its reigning paſſions, and pre- 
vailing temper and diſpoſition, 

© Include thyſelf then, O my foul, within 
the compaſs of thine own heart; if it be not 
large, it is deep; and thou wilt there find ex- 


ſound it; it cannot be known, but by Him 
who tries the thoughts and reins, But dive 
into this ſubject as deep as thou canſt. Exa- 


than the knowledge of all that paſſes in the world. 

Concern not thyſelf with the wars and quarrels 
of public or private perſons : take cognizance 
of thoſe conteſts which are between thy fleſh 
and thy ſpiritz betwixt the law of thy mem- 
bers and that of thy underſtanding. Ap- 


ee a ns 


in ſubjection. Replace reaſon on its throne ; : 
E 2 \ and 


mine thyſelf; and this knowledge of that which' 
paſſes within thee will be of more uſe to thee. 


.» 
* 


erciſe enough. Thou wilt never be able to 


peaſe thoſe differences. Teach thy fleſh to be 


* 
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and give: it piety for its counſellor. Tame 
* thy paſſions, and bring them under bond- 
age. Put thy little ſtate in good order.; 
* govern wiſely and holily thoſe numerous peo- 
* ple which are contained in ſo little a kingdom; 
© that 1s to fay, that multitude of affections, 


thoughts, opinions, and paſſions, which are in 
* thine heart (2). ' 


— 


CHAP. XI. | 
Concerning the Sceret Springs of our Actions, 


ANOTHER conſiderable branch of ſelf. 
acquaintance 1s, to know the true motives 
and ſecret ſprings of our actions. 

This will ſometimes coſt us much pains to ac- 
quire. But for want of it, we ſhall be in danger 
of paſſing a falſe judgment upon our actions, and 
of entertaining a wrong opinion of our con- 
duct. 

It is not only very poſſible, but very common 
for men to be ignorant of the chief inducements 
of their behaviour; and to imagine they act from 
one motive, whilſt they are apparently governed 
by another. If we examine our views, and look 
into our hearts narrewly, we ſhall find that they 
more frequently deceive us in this reſpeCt than 
we are aware of; by perſuading us that we are 


8 


ſn) Jurieu“s Method of Criſtian Devotion, 4. iii. chap. iii. 
governed 


Chap. 11. -@oth con iH. 77 
governed by much better motives than we really 
are. The honour of God, and the intereſt of re- 
| ligion, may be the open and avowed motive; 
whilſt ſecular intereſt and ſecret vanity may be 
the hidden and true one. While we think we are 
ſerving God, we maybe only ſacrificing to Mam- 
mon. We may, like Jehu, boaſt our zeal for the 
Lird, when we are onfy animated by the heat 
of our naturał paſſions (o); may cover a cenfo- 
rious ſpirtt under a cloak of piety; and giving 
admonition to others, may be ny giving vent 
ts our ſpleen. | 

Many come to the place of public worſhip, 
out of cuſtom or curioſity, who would be thought 
to come thither only out of conſcience, And 
whilſt their external and profeſſed view is to 
ſerve God, and gain good to their ſculs, their ſe- 
cret and inward motive is only to ſhew themſelves 
to advantage, or to avoid ſingularity, and pre- 
vent others making obſervations on their abſence, 
Munificence and almſgiving may often proceed 
from a principle of pride and party- ſpirit; and 
ſeeming acts of friendſhip from a mercenary 
motive, 

By thus diſguiſing our tnotives, we may impòſe 
upon men; but at the ſame timè we impoſe upon 
ourſelves; and whilſt we are deceiving others, 
our own hearts deceive us: and of all impoſtiirts, 
(o) 2 Kings x. 16 

E--3.. ſelf- - 
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ſelf-deception is the moſt dangerous, becauſe leaſt 
ſuſpected. 6 | 
Now, unleſs we examine this point narrowly, 


we ſhall never come to the bottom of it; and un- 


leſs we come at the true ſpring and real motive 


of our actions, we ſhall never be able to form a 
right judgment of them; and they may appear 


very different in our own eye, and in the eye of 
the world, from what they do in the eye of God. 
For the Lord ſceih not as man ſeeth : for man looketh 


on the outward appearance; but the Lord looketh on the 


heart *. And hence it is, that that which is 
highly eſteemed among men, is oftentimes abo- 


mination in the fight of God f. Every way of man is 
. right in his own eyes: but the Lord pondereth the 
hea! ts J. 


CHAP. XII. 


| Every one that knows himſelf is in a particular Man- 


ner ſenſible how far he is roy by a Thir/l ” Ap- 
r | 
I, x. A OTHER thing necelary to un- 


fold a man's heart to himſelf is, to con- 

ſider what is his appetite ſor fame; and by what 
means he ſeeks to gratify it. 

This paſſion in particular having always ſo 

main a ſtroke, and oftentimes ſo unſuſpected an 

influence on the moſt important parts of our con- 


® x Sam. Xvi. 7. o+ Lule xvi. us. Þ Prov. xxl. 2. 


duct, 
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duct, a perfect acquaintance with it is a very 
material branch of ſelf-knowledge, and therefore 
requires a diſtinct conſideration. 

Emulation, like the other paſſions of the hu. * 
man mind, ijhows itſelf much more plaialy, and 
works much more ſtrongly in ſome than it does 
in others. It is in itſelf innocent; and was plant- 
ed in our natures for very wiſe ends, and, if kept 
under proper regulations, is capable of ſerving 
very excellent purpoſes, otherwiſe it degenerates 
into a mean and criminal ambition. 

When a man finds ſomething within him that 
puſhes him on to excel in worthy deeds, or in ac- 
tions truly good and virtuous, and purſues that 
defign with a ſteady unaffected ardour, without 
reſerve or falſehood, it is a true ſign of a noble 
ſpirit; for that love of praiſe can never be cri- | 
-minal, that-excites and enables a man to do a 
great deal more good than he could do without | 
it. And perhaps there never was a fine genius, 
or a noble ſpirit, that roſe above the common le- 
vel, and diſtinguiſhed itſelf by high attainments - 
in what is truly excellent, hut was ſecretly, | 
and perhaps inſenſibly, prompted by. the i 
of this paſion. 51875 i 
Hut, on the contrary, if a man's views centre | 
only in the applauſe of others, whether it be de- f 
ſerved or not; if he pants after popularity and 
ny not ng how he. comes by it; if his 
| E 4. paſſion- 


- - - 
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paſſion for praiſe urge him to ſtretch himſelf be- 
yond the line of his capacity, and to attempt 
things to which he is unequal; to condeſcend 
to mean arts and low diffimulation for the ſake 
of a name; and in a ſiniſter, indirect way, ſue 
hard for a little incenſe, not caring from whom 
he receives it ; his ambition then becomes va- 
-., nity, And if it excite a man to wicked attempts, 

make him willing to ſacrifice the eſteem of all 
© wiſe and good men to the acclamations of a mob; 
to overleap the bounds of decency and truth, 


| and break through the obligations of honour 


| and virtue, it is then not only vanity, but vice; 
' a vice the moſt deſtrut᷑tive to the peace and hap- 
pineſs of human ſociety, and which of all others 
hath made the greateſt havock and devaſtation 
among men. 
What an inſtance have we here of the wide 
difference between common opinion and truth! 
That a vice ſo big with miſchief and miſery 
ſhould be miſtaken for a virtue! And that they 
q who have been moſt infamous for it ſhould be 
crowned with laurels, even by thoſe who have 
been ruined by it; and have thoſe laurels perpe- 
tuated bythe common conſent of men thro” after- 
ages! Seneca's judgment of Alexander is cer- 
tainly more agreeable to truth than the common 
opinion; who called him“ a public cut-throat 
ic rather than a hero; and who, 3 in ſeeking only 


ta | 
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ce to be a terror to mankind, aroſe to no greater 
ec an excellence than what belonged to the moſt 
ce hurtful and hateful animals on earth” . 
Certain it is, that theſe falſe heroes Who ſeek: 


their glory from the deſtruction of their own | 


ſpecies, are of -all men moſt ignorant of rhem- 
ſelves-3-and by this wicked ambition entail in- 
famy and curſes upon their name, inſtead of that 
immortal glory they purſued. According to the 
propher's words, Mos. to him who coveieth an evil co- 
wvetouſneſs to his houſe, that he may ſet his neſt on high 3 
that he may be delivered from the power of evil, Thea 


Ha ſt. con ſulied ſdume to thine houſe, by cutting off may | 


people; and 2 ſinned againſi thy foul (40. 


{p) Quid enim ſimile habebat veſanus adoleſcens, cui pro 


virtute erat felix temeritas ? — Hic a pueritia latro, gentrum- - 


ue vaſtator, tam hoſtium pernicies quam amicorum. Qui 


ummum bonum duceret terori efſe cunctis mortalibus : oblitus * 
non ferociſſima tantùm, ſed ignaviſſima quoque animalia, ti- - 


meri ob virus malum. Sen. de Benef. cap. 1 


How diſſerent from this is the judgment of Plutarch in this 
matter ! who, in his oration concerning the fortune and vir 


of Alexander, exalts him into a true hero ; and juſtifies all 
the waſte he made of mankind, under (the ſame colour wi 

which the Spaniards excuſed their inhuman - barbaritics to- 
wards the poor Indians, viz.) a pretence of civilizing them. 
And in attributing all his ſucceſs to his virtue, he talks more 


like a ſoldier ſerving under him in his wars, than an hiſtorian * 


who lived many years afterwards, whoſe buſineſs it was to 
tranſmit his character impartially to future ages. And in 


whatever other reſpects Mr. Dryden may give the preference 


to Plutarch before Seneca (which he does with much zeal in 


his preface to Plutarch's Lives) yet it muſt be allowed that, in 
this inſtance at leaſt, the latter ſhows more of the philoſopher, - 


Sce Plut. Mor. vol. i. ad fn. | | 
(q) Hab. ii. 9, 10, — that 2 a wicked gain, 
0 5 4 
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Now no man can truly know himſelf till he be 
- acquainted with this, which is ſo often the ſecret 
and unperceived ſpring of his actions, and ob- 
Aerves how far it governs him in his converſation 
and conduct; virtue and real excellence will riſe 
to view, tho' they be not mounted on the wings 
of ambition; which, by ſoaring too high, procures 
-but a more fatal fall. 4 ; 
And to correct the irregularity and extrava- 
gance of this paſſion, let us but reflect how airy 
and unſubſtantial a pleaſure the higheſt gratiſi- 
cations of it afford; how many cruel mortifica- 
tions it expoſes us to, by awakening the envy of 
others; to what meanneſs it often. makes us ſub- 
mit; how frequently it loſeth its end by purſu- 
ing it with too much ardor; and how much 
more ſolid pleaſure the approbation of conſcience 
will yield than the acclamations of ignorant and 
miſtaken men, who, judging by externals only, 
cannot know our true character; and whole 
commendations a wiſe man would rather deſpiſe 
than court. Examine but the ſize of people's 
* ſenſe, and the condition of their underſtand- 
ing, and you will never be fond of popularity, 
nor afraid of cenſure; nor ſolicitous what Judg- 


On ſons of earth! Attempt ye ſil to riſe, 
By mountains pil'd on mountains, to the ſkies ? 
Heav'n ſtill with laughter the vain toil ſurveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raiſe, 
Who wickedly is wile, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, or more a Knave. 
Pope's Eſſay on Man. 
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ment they may form of you, who know not how 


: 
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CHA Pe XIII. 


What Kind of Knowledge wo are already furniſhed a 
_ with, and what Degree of Eſteem we ſet. upon it. 


XII. ANN can never rightly know himſelf, | 
unleſs he examines into his knowledge 
of other things. | 
We muſt conſider then the knowledge: we haves T 
and whether we do not ſet too high aprice upon 1 it, | 
and too great a value upon ourſelves on 1 its 1 5 
count; of what real uſe it is of, and what effect 
it has upon us; whether it does not make us 
too ſtiff, unſociable, and aſſuming; ; teſty and ſu- 
percilious, and ready to deſpiſe others for their 
ſuppoſed ignorance. If ſo, our knowledge, be it 
what it will, does us more harm than good. We 
were better without it; ignorance itſelf would 
not render us fo ridiculous. Such a texyper, , 
with all our knowledge, ſhows that we know not C 
ourſelves, 
A man is certainly proud of that knowledge | 
he deſpiſes others for the want of. 5 
How common is it for ſome men to be fond of | 
appearing to know more than they do, and. of 
ſeeming to be thought men of knowledge ! * 10 


{r) Av2Js tow tig Ta 1ytpuormea He, xa el Twas Aging 
oc. 25 x&% Wee) l flag nglldr; 232 Ant. lib. 9. Ys 18. 
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which end they exhauſt their fund almoſt in all 
companies, to outſhine the reft. So that in two 
or three converſations they are drawn dry, and 
you ſee to the bottom of them much ſooner than 
you could at firſt imagine, And even that tor- 
rent of learning, which they pour out upon you 
at firſt ſo unmercifully, rather confounds than 
ſatisfies you; their viſible aim is not to inform 
your judgment, but diſplay their own; you have 
many things to query and except againſt ; but 
their loquacity gives you no room; and their 
good ſenſe, ſet off to ſo much advantage, ftrikes 
a a modeſt man dumb. If you inſiſt upon your 
right to examine, they retreat, either in confu- 
fion or equivocation ; and, like the ſcuttle-fiſh, 
throw a large quantity of ink behind them, that 
you may not ſee where to purfue, Whence this 
foible flows is obvious enough. Self-knowledge 
would ſoon correct it. 
But as ſome 1gnorantly affect to be more 
knowing, ſo others vainly affect to be more igno- 
rant than they are; who to ſhew they have 
greater inſight and penetration than other men, 
" Infiſt upon the abſolute uncertainty of ſcience ; 
will diſpute even firſt principles; grant nothing as 
certain, and ſo run it into downright pyrrhoniſm; 
the too common effect of abſtracted debates ex- 
ceſſively refined /s), Every 
{s} Socrates's ſaying, Nihil ſe ſcire, niſi id ipſum, ſavoured 


of an affected humility. But they that followed went further; 
and 
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Every one is apt to ſet the greateſt value upon 


that kind of knowledge in which he imagines - 
he himſelf moſt excels; and to undervalue alt 


other in compariſon of it. There wants ſome 
certain rule then, by which every man's know- 
ledge is to be tried, and the value of iteſtimated, 
And let it be this. . That is the beft 


c and moſt valuable kind of knowledge, that 


is moſt ſubſervient to the beſt ends; i. e. which 


cc tends to make a man wiſer and better, or more 
cc agreeable and uſeful both to himſelf and 


& others.” For knowledge is but a mean 
that relates to ſome end, And as all means are 


to be judged of by the excellency of the end, and 


their expediency to produce it; ſo that muſt be 
the beſt knowledge that hath the directeſt ten- 
dency to promote the beſt ends; viz, a man's 
own true happineſs, and that of others; in which 
the glory of God, the ultimate end, is ever ne- 
ceſſarily compriſed, 

Now, if we were to judge of the ſeveral kinds 
of ſcience by this rule, we ſhould find, (1.) Some 
of them to be very hurtful and pernicious; as 
_ tending to pervert the true end of knowledge; 
to ruin a man's own happineſs, and make him 


and particularly Arceſilas. Negabat eſſe quicquam, quod ſeiri 
vows ; ne illud quidem ipſum quod Socrates fibi reliquiſſet. 
And thus the abfurdity grew to a ſize that was monſtrous. 
For to know that one knotwvs nothing, is a contradiftion. And 
not to know that he knows even that, is not to know but that he 
may know ſomething. ** of Nat. delin. pag. 40. 


more 
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more injurious to ſociety. Such is the know- 
ledge of vice, the various temptations to it, and 
the ſecret ways of practiſing it, eſpecially the 
arts of diſſimulation, fraud, and "diſhoneſty, 
(2) Others will be found unprofitable and uſeleſs. 
As thoſe parts of knowledge, which tho' they 


may take up much time and pains to acquire, yet 


anſwer no valuable purpoſe; and ſerve only for 
amuſement, and the entertainment of the ima- 
gination. For inſtance, an acquaintance with 
plays, novels, games, and modes, in which a man 
may be very critical and expert, and yet not a 
whit the wiſer or more uſeful man. (3.) Other 
kinds of knowledge are good only relatively, 
or conditionally, and may be more uſeful to one 
than to another; viz. a {kill in a man's particular 
occupation or calling, on which his credit, liveli- 
hood, or uſefulneſs in the world depends. 
And as this kind of knowledge is valuable in 
proportion to its ends, ſo it ought to be cultivated 
with a diligence and eſteem anſwerable to tliat. 
(Laſtly,) Other kinds of knowledge are good ab- 
ſolutely and univerſally ; viz. the knowledge of 
God and ourſelyes ; the nature of our final hap- 
pineſs, and the way to it. This is equally neceſ- 
ſary to all. And how thankful ſhould we be, 
that we who live under the light of the goſpel, 
and enjoy that light in.its perfection and. purity, 
have * many happy means and opportunities 
of 
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of attaining this moſt uſeful and neceſſary * 
of knowledge! 

A man can never underſtand himſelf then, til : 
he makes a right eſtimate of his knowledge; till 
he examines what kind of knowledge he values 
himſelf moſt upon, and moſt dihgently cultivates; 
how high a value he ſets upon it; what good it 
does him; what effect it hath upon him; what 
he is the better for it; what end it anſwers now; 
or what it is like to anfwer hereafter. 

There is nothing in which a man's ſelf- igno- 
rance diſcovers itſelf more, than in the eſteem 
he hath for his underſtanding, or for himſelf on 
the account of it, It is a trite and a true obſerva» 
vation, *that empty things make the moſt ſound,” 
Men of the leaſt knowledge are moſt apt to make 
a ſhow of it, and to value themſelves upon itz which 
is very viſible in forward confident youth, raw 
conceited academics, and thoſe who, uneducated 
in their childhood, hetake themſelves in later life , 
to reading, without taſte or judgment, only as an 
accompliſhment, and to make a ſhow of ſcholar- 
ſhip; who have juſt learning enough to ſpoil” | 
company, and render themſelves ridiculous; but 
not enough to make either themſclyes « or others 
at all the wiſer, | | 

But beſide the forementioned kinds of know- 
ledge, there is another, which is commonly called 
falle knowledge; which tho' it often impoſes 


upon 
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upon men, under the ſhow and ſemblance of true 
knowledge, is really worſe than ignorance, 
Some men have learned a great many things, 
and have taken a great deal of pains to learn 
them, and ſtand very high in their own opinion 
on account of them, which yet they muſt un- 
learn before they are truly wiſe. They have 
been at a vaſt expence of time, and pains, and pa- 
tience, to heap together, and to confirm them 
ſelves in a ſet of wrong notions, which they lay 
up in their minds as a fund of valuable know- 
ledge; which, if they try by the forementioned 
rules, viz. © The tendency they have to make 
« them wiſer and better, or more uſeful and be- 
& neficial to others,“ will be found to be worth juſt - 
nothing at all. 

Beware of this falſe knowledge. For as there 
is nothing of which men are more obſtinately 
tenacious, ſo there is nothing that renders them 
more vain, or more averſe to ſelf-knowledge, 
Of all things, men are moſt fond of their * 
notions. 

The apoſtle Paul often ſpeaks of theſe men, 
and their ſelf-ſufficiency, in very poignant terms; 
who, tho' they ſeem-wiſe, yet (ſays he) muſt become fools 
before they are wiſe . Tho' they think they know 
a great deal, know nothing yet as they ought to know t; 
but deceive themſelves, by thinking themſelves ſomething | 


* x Cor. iii. 18. + x C.. viii. 2. 
| when 
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when they are nothing f, And whilſt they deſire to 
be teachers of others, under/iand not what they ſay, 


nor whereof they affirm &: and want themſelves to be 
taught what are the fa rudiments and principles of 


_ wiſdom |t. 

CHAP, XIV. 

Concerning the Knowledge, Guard, and Government 7 
dur Though ts. 


XIII. N OTHER part of ſelf-knowledge 

conſiſts in a due acquaintancee with 
ourown thoughts and the inward workings of the 
imagination, 

The right government of the thoughts re- 
quires no ſmall art, vigilance, and reſolution. 
But it is a matter of ſuch vaſt importance to the 
peace and improvement of the mind, that it is 
worth while to be at ſome pains about it, Aman 
that hath ſo numerous and turbulent a family to 
govern as his own thoughts, which are too apt 
to be at the command of his paſſions and appetites, 
ought not to be long from home, If he be, 
they will ſoon grow mutinous and diſorderly un- 
der the conduct of thoſe two headſtrong guides, 
and raiſe great clamours and diſturbances, and 
ſometimes on the ſlighteſt occaſions, And a 
more dreadful ſcene of miſery can hardly be ima» 
gined, than that which is occafioned by ſuch a 


t Gal. vi. 3. 5 1 Tim. i. 7. H. v. 12. 
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tumult and uproar within, when a raging conſci- 
ence or inflamed paſſions are let looſe, without 
check or control. A city in flames, or the mu- 
tiny of a drunken crew aboard, who have mur- 
dered the captain, and are butchering one ano- 
ther, are but faint emblems of it. The torment 
of the mind, under ſuch an. inſurrection and rav- 
age of the paſſions, is not eaſy to be conceived. 
The moſt revengeful man cannot * his 11170 
- a greater. | 
Of what vaſt importance then is it for a man 
ro watch over his thoughts, in order to a right 
government of them! to conſider what kind 
of thoughts find the eañ̃eſt admiſſion; in what 
manner they Inlay ne, and upon have 
vecaſionss. 5 | 
It was at excellent rule which a wife heathen 
preſcribed to himſelf; in his private meditations : 
Manage (faith he) all your aftimnt and og his in 
"ſuch a manner, as if you were juſt gong but of the 
world Ct). Again (faith he) A man is ſeldom, if 
ever, unhappy for not knowtng the thoughts of others ; 8 
But be that does not attend to the notion; of * * is 
ale miſerable fu ũ . "It 


i) Mare. Anton. Medit, lib. 2. $ __ 2 

{u} Marc. Anton. lib. 2. fec. 8. 

Nothing can be more unhappy than that man who ranges. 
% every where, ranſacks every thing, digs into the bowels of 
% the earth, dives into other mens boſoms, but does not con- 
4 ſider all the while that his own mind will afford him ſuffi- 
++ cient {cope for enquiry and entertainment; and that the care 
3 and | improvement of Limſelf will give him buſineſs enough, 


2 Id. lib. 2. ſec. 13. 
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It may be worth our while then to diſcuſs this 
matter a little more preciſely, and conſider (4.) 
what kind of thoughts are to be excluded or re- 
jected; and (2.) what ought to be indulged and 
_entertained. 

I. Some thoughts ought to be immediately ba- 
niſhed as ſoon as they have found entrance. — 
And if we are often troubled with them, the ſafeſt 
way will be to keep a good guard on the avenues 
of the mind by which they enter, and avoid thoſe 
occaſions which commonly excite them. For 
ſometimes it is much eaſier to prevent a bad 
thought entering the mind, than to get rid of it 
when it is entered. —— More particularly, 
(..) Watch againſt all fretful and diſcontented 
thoughts, which do but chafe and corrode the 
mind to no purpoſe. To harbour theſe is to do 
yourſelf more injury than it is in the power of 
your greateſt enemy to do you. It is equally 
a chriſtian's intereſt and duty to learn, in whatever. 
flate he is, therewith to be content *. 

(2.) Harbour not too anxious and ai 
thoughts. By giving way to tormenting fears, 
ſuſpicions of ſome approaching danger or trou- 
bleſome event, we not only anticipate, but dou- 

* Your diſpoſition will be ſuitable to that which you moſt 


** frequently think on; for the ſoul is, as it were, tinged 
© with the colour and complexion of its own thoughts. 


Id. lib. 8. ſec, 16. 
* Phil. iv. 11. 4 15 
ble 
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ble the evil we fear; and undergo much more 
from the apprehenſion of it before it comes, than 
from the whole weight of it when preſent. This 
is a great, but common weakneſs; which a man 
, ſhould endeavour to arm himſelf againſt by ſueh 


" kind of reffections as theſe ; & Are not all 
* theſe events under the certain direction of'a 
«wiſe Providence? If they befal me, they are 
* then that ſhare of ſuffering which God hath 
appointed me; and which he expects I ſhould - 
«© bear as a chriſtian. How often hath my. too 
4 timorous heart magnified former trials]! which 
« [ found to be leſs in reality chan they appeared 
% upomtheir approach. And perhaps the formi- 
&« dable aſpect they put on, is only a ſtratagem of 


l the great enemy of my beſt intereſt, deſigned on 


«© purpoſe to divert me from ſome point of duty, 


. or to draw me into ſome ſin, to avoid them. 


«© However, why ſhould I torment myſelf to no 
& purpoſe ?- The pain and affliction the dreaded 
« evil will give me when it comes, is of God's 
& ſending; the pain I feel inthe apprehenſion of 
6 jt before it comes, is of my -own procuring. - 
«© Whereby 1 oftenmake myſufferings more than 
% double; for this overplus of them, which-I 
& bring upon myſelf, is often greater than that - 
«© meaſure of them which the hand of Providenee 

% immediately brings upon me.“ 
(3-) Diſmiſs, as ſoon as may be, all angry and 
vrathful 


Lo * 
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wrathful thoughts. Theſe will but canker and 
corrode the mind, and diſpoſe it to the worſt tem- 
per in the world, viz. that of fixed malice and 
revenge. Anger may ſteal into the heart of a 
wiſe man; but it refs only in the boſom of fools . 
Make all the moſt candid allowances for the of- 
fender, Conſider his natural temper. Turn 
your anger into pity, Repeat 4 Cor. xili, 
Think of the patience and meekneſs of Chriſt, 

and the petition of the Lord's Prayer; and how 

much you ſtand in need of forgiveneſs yourſelf, 
both from God and man; how fruitleſs, how 

fooliſh is indulged reſentment ; how tormenting . 
to yourſelf! You have too much good - nature 
willingly to give others ſo much torment ; and 
why ſhould you give it yourſelf? You are com- 
manded to. love your neighbour as yourſelf ; but 

not forbidden to love yourſelf as much. And 
why ſhould you do yourſelf that injury, which 
your enemy. would be glad to do you + ? 

But, above all, be ſure to ſet a guard on the 
tongue, whilſt the fretful mood 1s upon you. 
The leaſt ſpark may break out into a conflagra 
. * Eeclef, vii. 9. 

+ The chriſtian precept in this caſes, Let not the ſum go 
down ypon your wrath, Eph. iv. 26. And this precept, Plu- 
tarch tells. us, the Pythagoreans practiſed in a literal ſenſe; 

« who, if at any time in a paſſion they broke out into oppro- 

«brious aue, before ſun-ſet gave one another their 


« hands, and with them a diſcharge from all injuries; and fo 
« with a mutual reconciliation parted friends.“ Plut. Mor. 


tion, 


| 
13 
| 


bg 
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tion, when cheriſhed by a reſentful heart, and 
fanned by the wind of an angry breath. Aggra- 
vating expreſſions at ſuch a time, are like oil 
thrown upon flames, which always make them 


rage the more (). Eſpecially, 


(4.) Baniſh all malignant and revengeful 
thoughts, A ſpirit of revenge is the very ſpirit 
of the Devil; than which nothing makes a man 
more like him; and nothing can be more oppoſite 
to the temper which chriſtianity was deſigned 
to promote. If your revenge be not ſatisfied, 
it will give you torment now; if it be, it will. 
give you greater hereafter, None is a greater 
felf-tormentor than a malicious and revehgeful 
man, who turns the poiſon of his own temper in 
upon himſelf (x). 4 1 

(S.) Drive from the mind all filly, trifling, and 
unreaſonable thoughts; which ſometimes get into 
it we know not how, and ſeize and poſſeſs it be- 
fore we are aware; and hold it in empty, idle 
amuſements, that yield it neither pleaſure nor 
profit, and turn to no manner of account in the | 
world; only conſume time, and prevent a better 


{aj Aye es gie rupllo, bY? Ev CEYMN THY YAWTTHAY UT CAT 
Exe 24 Artic. Plutarch. de Ira Cohiben. It is good in a fe- 
ver, much better in anger, to have the tongue kept clean and 
ſmooth. | 

{x} Malitia ĩpſa maximam partem veneni ſui bibit.—Tllud 
venenum quod ſerpentes in alienam perniciem proferunt, fine 
ſua continent. Non eſt huic ſimile; hoc habentibus peſſi- 
mum. eſt, Sen. Epift. 82. 

| employment 


little difference whether we ſpend the time in 


ſleep, or in theſe waking dreams. Nay, if che 
thoughts which thus inſenſibly teal upon you 


be not altogether abſurd and whimſical, yet if 


they be impertinent and unſeaſonable, they ought . 


to be diſmiſſed, W keep out better com« 
P 


all vain and fantaſtical imaginations, Suffer not 
your thoughts to roam upon things that never 


were, and perhaps never will bez to give you a 


viſionary pleaſure in the proſpect of what you 
have not the leaſt reaſon to hope, or a needleſs 
pain in the apprehenſion of what you have not 
the leaſt reaſon to fear, — The truth is, next to 
a clear conſcience and a ſound judgment, there 19 
not a greater bleſſing than a regular and well-go- 


verned imagination; to be able to view things as 
they are, in their true light and proper colours; 


and to diſtinguiſh the falſe images that are paint- 
ed on the fancy, from the repreſentations of truth 
and reaſon. For how common a thing is it for 
men, before they are aware, to confound reaſon 
and fancy, truth and imagination together! To 
take the flaſhes of the animal ſpirits for the light 
of evidence! and think they believe things to be 
true or falſe, when they only fancy them to be ſo! 
and fancy them to. be ſo, becauſe they would 

have 
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employment of the mind. And indeed there is 


(6.) Caſt out tall wild and extravagant 8 
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have them fo ! not conſidering that mere fancy is 
only the zgnis ſatuus of the mind; which often 
appears brighteſt when the mind is moſt covered 
with darkneſs; and will be ſure to lead them 

- aſtray who follow it as ther guide. Near akin 
to theſe are, 

(7.) Romantic and chimerical thoughts. By 
which I mean that kind of wild-fire, which the 
briſkneſs of the animal ſpirits fometimes ſuddenly 
flaſhes on the mind, and excites images that are 
ſo extremely ridiculous and abſurd, that one can 
ſcarce forbear wondering how they could get ad- 
mittance, Thefe random flights of the fancy 
are ſoon gone; and herein differ from that caſ- 

tle-building of the imagination before-mention- 
ed, which is a more ſettled amuſement. But 
theſe are too incoherent and ſenſeleſs to be of 
long continuance ; and are the maddeſt fallics, 
and the moſt ramping reveries of the fancy that 
can be, — I know not whether my reader undet- 
ſtands now what I mean; but if he attentively 
regards all that paſſes through his mind, perhaps 
he may hereafter by experience. 

(8) Repel all impure and laſcivious thoughts, 
which taint and pollute the mind; and tho” hid 

| from men, are known to God, in whoſe eye they 

| are abominable. Our Saviour warns us againſt 
theſe, as a kind of ſpiritual fornication *, and 


* Matt, v. 28. f | | 
inconſiſtent 
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inconſiſtent with that purity of heart which his 


goſpel requires, 

(9.) Take care how you too much 1 
gloomy and melancholy thoughts. Some are diſ- 
poſed to ſee every thing in the worſt light, A 
black cloud hangs hovering over their minds; 
which, when it falls in ſhowers through their 
eyes, is diſperſed, and all within is ſerene again. 
This is often purely mechanical; and owing ei- 
ther to ſdme fault in the bodily conſtitution, or 
ſome accidental diſorder in the animal frame. 
However, one that conſults the peace of his own 
mind will be upon his guard againſt this, which 
ſo often robs him of it. 

(10.) On the other hand, let not the imagina- 
tion be too ſprightly and triumphant, Some are 
as unreaſonably exalted as others are depreſſed; 

and the ſame perſon at different times often 
runs into both extremes, according to the dif- 
ferent temper and flow of the animal ſpirits, 
Aad, therefore, the thoughts, which ſo eagerly 
crowd into the mind at ſuch times, ought to be 
ſuſpected and well guarded, otherwiſe they will 
impoſe upon our judgments, and lead us to form 
ſuch a notion of ourſelves and of things, as we 


{ſhall ſoon ſee fit to alter, when the mind is in a 


more ſettled and ſedate frame. 


Before we let our thoughts judge of things, we 


muſt ſet Reaſon to judge our thoughts; for they 
F | | are 


| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
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are not always in a proper condition to execute 
that office, We do not believe the character 
which a man gives us of another, unlefs we have 
a good opinion of his own; fo neither ſhould we 
believe the verdi& which the mind pronounces, 

till we firft examine whether it be impartial and 

unbĩaſſed; whether it be in a proper temper to 
judge, and have proper lights to judge by. The 
want of this previous act of ſelf- judgment, ts the 

+ cauſe of much ſelf-deception and falſe judgment. 

(Laftly.) With abhorrence reje& immediately 
all profane and blaſphemous thoughts; which are 
ſometimes ſuddenly inje&ed into the mind, we 
know not how, tho*' we may give a pretty good 

gueſs from whence, And all thoſe thoughts 
xwhich are apparently temptations and induce- 
ments to ſin, our Lord hath, by his example, 
Caught us to treat in this manner *. 

Theſe then are the thoughts we ſhould care- 
Fully guard againſt. And as they will (eſpe- 
cially ſome of them) be frequently inſinuating 
themſelves into the heart, remember to ſet Rea- 
ſon at the door of it to guard the paſſage, and 
bar their entrance, or drive them out forthwith 
when entered; not only as PG, but miſ- 

* __chieyous intruders, 

But, II. There are other kinds of thoughts 
which we ought to indulge, and with great care 
and diligence retain and improve. 

* Matt. iv. 10. 


What- 
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Whatever thoughts give the mind a rational 
or religious pleaſure, and tend to improve the 
heart and underſtanding, are to be favoured, 
often recalled, and carefully cultivated, Nor 
ſhould we diſmiſs them, till they have made fome 
impreſſions on the mind, which are like to abide 
there. 

And to bring the mind into à habit of reco- 
vering, retaining, and improving, ſuch thoughts, 
two things are neceſſary. | 

(1,) To habituate ourſelves to a cloſe and ra- 
tional way of thinking. And, (2.) To moral r re- 
flections and religious eontemplations. 

(1.) To prepare and diſpoſe the mind for the 
entertainment, of good and ufeful thoughts, we 
muſt take care to accuſtom it to a cloſe and rati- 
onal way of thinking, 

When you have ftarted a good thought, pur- 
ſue it; do not preſently loſe fight of it, or ſuffer 
any trifling ſuggeſtion that may intervene to 
divert you from it, Diſmiſs it not till you have 
ſifted and exhauſted it; and well conſidered the 
ſeveral conſequences and inferences that reſult 
from it, However, retain not the ſubje& any 
longer than you find your thoughts run freely 
upon ĩt; for to confine them to it when it is quite 

worn out, is to give them an unnatural hent, 
without ſufficient employment; which will make 
them flag, or be more apt torunofftoſomethingelſe, * | 
N And 
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And to keep the mind intent on the ſubje& 
vou think of, you muſt be at ſome pains to recal 
and refix your deſultory and rambling thoughts, 
Lay open the ſubject in as many lights and 

views as it is capable of being repreſented in, 
Clothe your beſt ideas in pertinent and well- cho- 
ſen words, deliberately pronounced; or commit 
them to writing. | 

Whatever be the ſubject, admit of no infe- 
rences from it, but what you ſee plain and natu- 
ral, This is the way to furniſh the mind with 
true and ſolid knowledge. As, on the contrary, 
falſe knowledge proceeds from not underſtand- 
ing the ſubject, or drawing inferences from it 
which are forced and unnatural, and allowing 
to thoſe precarious inferences, or conſequences 
drawn from them, the ſame degree of credibility 
as to the moſt rational and beſt elabhied prin- 
ciples. 

Beware of a ſuperficial, ſlight, or confuſed view 
of things. Go to the bottom of them, and ex- 
amine the foundation; and be ſatisfied with 
none but clear and diſtinct ideas (when they can 
be had) in every. thing you read, hear, or think 

of. For reſting in imperfect and obſcure ideas, 
is the ſource of much confuſion and miſtake. - 

Accuſtom yourſelf to ſpeak naturally, pertinent» 
ly, and rationally, on all ſubjects, and you will 
ſoon learn to think ſo on the beſt; eſpecially if 

| | vou 
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you often converſe with thoſe perſons that ſpeak, 
and thoſe authors that write, 1n that manner. 

Such a regulation and right management of 
your thoughts and rational powers will be of 
great and general advantage to you in the pur- 
ſuit of youthful knowledge, and a good guard 
againſt the levities and frantic ſallies of the 1ma-' 
gination. Nor will you be ſenſible of any diſad - 
vantage attending it, excepting one, viz. its ma- 
king you more ſenſible of the weakneſs and ig- 
norance of others, who are often talking in a ran- 
dom, inconſequential manner; and whom it may 
oftentimes be more prudent to bear with than: 
contradict, But the vaſt benefit this method will 
be of in tracing out truth and detecting error, 
and the ſatisfaction it will give you in the cool 
and regular exerciſes of ſelf-employment, and in 
the retaining, purſuing, and improving good and 
uſeful thoughts, will more than OIL that- 
petty diſadvantage. 

(2.) If we would have the mind forniſlied aki 
entertained with good thoughts, we muſt inure 

it to moral and religious ſubjects. 

It is certain the mind cannot be more 'nobly * 
and uſefully employed than in ſuch kind of con- 
templations; becauſe the knowledge it thereby 
acquires, is of all others the moſt excellent know- 
ledge; and that-both in regard of its object and 
its end; the ohje&” of it being God, and the 
end of 1 it eternal happineſs, | 
Þ 3 The: 
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Ihe great end of religion is to make us like 
God, and conduct us to the enjoyment of him. 
And whatever hath not this plain tendency, and 
eſpecially if it have the contrary, men may call 
Religion (if they pleaſe), hut they cannot call it 
more out of its name. And whatever is called re- 
ligious knowledge, if it does not direct us in the 
way to this end, is not religious knowledges 
but ſomething elſe falſely ſo called, And ſome are 
unhappily accuſtomed to ſuch an abuſe of words 
and underftanding, as not only to call, but to 
think thoſe things, religion, which are quite the 
reverſe of it; and thoſe notions, religious know- 
ledge, which lead them the fartheſt from it. 

The fincerity of a true religious principle can- 
not be better known than by the readineſs with 
which the thoughts advert to God, and the 
pleafure with which they are employed in devout 
exerciſes. And though a perſon may not al- 
ways be ſo well pleaſed with hearing religious 
things talked of by others, whoſe different 
taſte, ſentiments, or manner of expreffion may 
have ſomething diſagreeable; yet if he have no 
inclination to think of them himſelf, or to con- 
verſe with himſelf about them, he hath great 
reaſon to ſuſpect that his heart is not right with 
God. But if he frequently and delightfully ex- 
erciſe his mind in divine contemplations, it will 
not only be a good mark of his fincerity, but 

| : will 
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will habitually diſpoſe it for the reception of the 
beſt and moſt uſeful thoughts, and fit it for the 
nobleſt entertainments. | 

Upon the whole, then, it is of as great impor- 
tance for a man to take heed what thoughts he 
entertains as what company he keeps; for they 
have the ſame effect upon the mind. Bad 
thoughts are as infectious as bad company; and 
good thoughts ſolace, inſtru, and entertain the 
mind, like good company. And this is one great 
advantage of retirement, that a mari may chuſe 
what company he pleaſes from within hamſelf. 


As in the world we oftener light into bad com- 
pany than good, ſo in ſolitude we are oftener trou- 
bled with impertinent and unprofitable thoughts 


than entertained with agreeable and uſeful ones: 


and a man that hath ſo far loſt the command bf 


himſelf, as to lie at the mercy of every fooliſh or 
vexing thought, is much in the ſame ſituation 4 

an hoſt, whoſe houſe is open to all comers; whom, - 
tho” ever ſo noiſy, rude, and troubleſome, he can- 


not get rid of; but with this difference, that the 
latter hath ſome recompence for his trouble, the 
former none at all; but is robbed of his peace and 


quiet for nothing. 

Of ſuch vaſt importance to the peace, as well 
as the improvement of the mind, is the right 
regulation of the thoughts: which will be wy 
3 for dwelling ſo long on this branch of 

F 4 the 
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the ſubje& ; which I ſhall conclude with this one 
. obſervation more; that it is a very dangerous 
thing to think, as too many are apt to do, that it 
is a matter of indifference what thoughts they 
entertain in their hearts; fince the reaſon of 
things: concurs with the teſtimony of the holy 
ſcriptures to aſſure us, that the allowed thought of 


lus is i fe. 
CNA. XV. 


Conterning the = Mz 


XIV. A MAN that knows himſelf will have 

. a regard not only to the manage- 

ment of his thoughts, but the i ann of his 
ae [3 © | 
The memory is that faculty of the foul; 
which was deſigned for the ſtore-houſe or repo- 
ſitory of its moſt uſeful notions; where they may 
be laid up in ſafety, to be I upon proper 

- occaſions, 

Now a thorough ſelf-acquaintance cannot be 
had without a proper regard to this, in two 
reſpects. (1.) Its furniture, (2.) Its NO 


ment, 
(1.) A man that 1 himſelf will have a 


* Prov. xxiv. 9. 
{xy Nam ſcelus inter ſe tacitum qut cogitat ullum 


Facti crimen habet. Juv. Sat. 13. 
Guard well thy thoughts ; our cans Hl are heard in heav'n, 
Fe oungs 


regard 
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regard to the furniture of his memory; not to 
load it with traſh and lumber, a ſet of uſeleſs 
notions or low conceits, which he will be a- 
ſhamed to produce before perſons of taſte and 
judgment. 

- If the retention be bad, do not 3 2t 5. its 
is of as ill conſequence to overload a weak me- 
mory as a weak ſtomach, And that it may 
not be cumbered with traſh, take heed what 
company you keep, what books you read, and 
what thoughts you favour; otherwiſe a great deal 
of uſeleſs rubbiſh may fix there betore you are 
aware, and take up the room which. ought to 
be poſſeſſed by better notions. But let not a 
valuable thought ſlip from you, though you pur- 
ſue it with, much time and pains before yo 
overtake it; the regaining and refixing it, may. 
be of more avail to you than many hours read- 
ing. | * 
What pity it is that men ſhould take ſuch i im- 
menſe pains, as ſome do, to learn thoſe things 
which, as ſoon as they become wiſe, they muſt 
take as much pains to unlearn A thought that 
ſhould make us very curious and cautious about 
the proper furniture of our minds. 

(2.) Self-knowledge will acquaint a man with 
the extent and capacity of his memory, and the 
right way to improve it 0%. Tben 


94 Tribus rebus potiſſimum conſtat optima memoria, in- 
tellectu, Ordine, Cura, ſiquidem bona memoriæ pars eſt rem 
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There is no ſmall art in improving a weak 
memory, ſo as to turn it to as great an advantage 
as many do theirs which are much ſtronger. A 
few ſhort rules to this purpoſe may be no un- 
profitable digreſſion. 4 

(1.) Beware of every fort of intemperance in 
the indulgence of the appetites and paſſions, 
Exteſſes of all kinds do a great injury to the me- 
mory. | 

(2.) If it be weak, do not overload it, Charge 


it only with the moſt uſe ful and ſolid notions. A 


ſmall veſſel ſhould not be ſtuffed with lumber, 

But if its freight be precious, and judiciouſly ſtow- 

ed, it may be more valuable than a ſhip of twice 
- its burthen. 

(3.)Recur to the helpof a common-place-book, 
according to Mr, Locke's method; and review it 
once a year. - But take care that by confiding 
to your minutes or memorial aids, you do not ex- 
cuſe the labour of the memory; which is one 
diſadvantage attending this method, 

(A.) Take every opportunity of uttering your 
beſt thoughts in converſation, when the ſubject 
will admit it; that will deeply imprint them, 


penius intellexifſe ; tum Ordo facit, ut que ſemel exciderent, 
uaſi ꝓoſtliminio in animum revocamus; porro Cura omnibus 


n rebus, non hic tantum plurimum yalet, Eraſm. de rat. 


Ruud. ad calc. Ringeibergii, p. 108. 
af Hence 
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Hence the tales which common ſtory-tellers re- 
late, they never forget, tho ever ſo filly (x). 


(5. ) Join to the idea you would remember - 


ſome other that is more familiar to you, which 


bears ſome fimilitude to it, eſther in its nature, 


or in the ſound of the word by which it is ex- 


preſſed; or that hath ſome relation to it either in 


time or place. And then by recalling this, which 


is eaſily remembered, you will (by that concate- 
nation, or connection of ideas, which Mr. Locke 


takes notice of) draw in that which is thus linked 


or joined with it; which otherwiſe you might 
This rule is of excellent” 


hunt after in vain. 
uſe to help you to remember names, 


(6.) What you are determined to remember, 
think of before you go to fleep at night, and the 
firſt thing in the morning, when che faculties 
are freſh; and recolle& at evening every thing 


worth remembering the day paſt. 


(7-) Think it not enough to furniſh this ſtore- 


houſe of the mind with good thoughts, but lay 
them up there 1n order, digeſted or ranged under 
proper ſubjects or claſſes; that whatever ſub- 


2 Quicquid didiceris id confeſtim doceas; fic et tua fir- 


— 


mare, et eſſe aliis potes. Ningelbergius de ratione fludii, 


. 28 


plurimum conducet, fi frequenter alios quoque doceas, Nui- 
quam enim mekus deprehenderis quid intelliges, guid non. 
Atque interim nova quæque occurrunt, commentanti difſeren- 
tique, nihil non altius infigitur animo. Eraſm. Rot. de rat. 
Sd. p. 179. \ 12 

ject 


Poſtremo illud non ad unum aliquid, ſed ad omnia ſimul 
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Jed you have cccaſion to think or talk upon 
you may have recourſe immediately to a good 
thought which you heretofore laid up there un- 
der that ſubject. So that the very mention of 
the ſubject may bring the thought to hand; 
by which means you will carry a regular com- 
mon-place-book in your memory. And it may 
not be amiſs ſometimes to take an inventory of 
this mental furniture, and recolle& how many 
good thoughts you have treaſured up under ſuch 
particular ſubjects, and whence you had them. 
(Laſtly,) Nothing helps the memory more 
than often thinking, writing, or talking on thoſe 
_ ſubjects you would mender. But enough 
of Wie, g 


CHAP. XVI. 
Concerning the Mental Taſte. 


XV. A MAN that knows himſelf, is ſenſi- 

ble of, and attentive to the particular 
taſte of his mind, eſpecially in matters of reli- 
gion. 

As the late Mr. Howe judielouſiy obſerves, 
there is beſide bare underſtanding and judg- 
© ment, and diverſe from that heavenly gift, 
© which in the ſcripture is called grace, ſuch a 
thing as guſt and reliſh belonging to the mind 
" © of man, (and, I doubt not, with all men, if 
© they obſerve + and which are as un- 

e accountable 
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c accountable and as various as the reliſhes and 
« diſguſts of ſenſe. This they only wonder at C 
© who underſtand not themſelves, or will confider 
© nobody but themſelves, —So that it cannot 
be ſaid univerſally, that it is a better judgment, 
© or more grace that determines men the one 
© way or the other; but ſomewhat in the tem- 

per of their FP diſtinct from both, which 
©] know not how better to expreſs than by | 
© mental taſte. And this hath no more .of 
© myſtery in it, than that there is ſuch a thing 
© belonging to our natures as complacency and 
« diſplicency in reference to the objects of the 
© mind, And this, in the kind of it, is as com- 
© mon to men as human nature; but as much di- 
© verſified in individuals as mens other inclina» 
6 tions are? (a). 

Now this different taſte in matters relating to 
religion (tho' it may be ſometimes natural, or 
what is born with a man, yet) generally ariſes 
from the difference of education and cuſtom. 
And the true reaſon why ſome perſons have an 
inveterate diſreliſh to certain circumſtantials of 
religion, tho? ever ſo juſtifiable, and at the ſame 
time a fixed eſteem for others that are more ex- 
ceptionable, may be no better than what I have 
heard ſome very honeſtly profeſs, viz. that the one 
they have been uſed to, and the other not. As a 


{a} See his humble requeſt both to conformiſts and diſſenters. 
perſon 


z * 
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perſon by long uſe and habit acquires a greater 
reliſh ſor coarſe and unwholeſome food than the 
moſt delicate diet; ſo a perſon long habituated 
to a ſet of phraſes, notions, and modes, may, by 
degrees, come to have ſuch a veneration and 
eſteem for them, as to deſpiſe and condemn others 
which they have not been accuſtomed to, tho? 
perhaps more edifying, and more agreeable to 
ſcripture and reaſon. | 
Ibis particular taſte in matters of religion dif- 
fers very much (as Mr. Howe well obſerves) both 
from judgment and grace. 

However, it is often miſtaken for both: when 
it is miſtaken for the former, it leads to error; 
when miſtaken for the latter, to cenſoriouſneſs. 

This different taſte of mental objects is much 
the ſame with that, which with regard to the ob- 
jects of ſenſe we call fancy; for as one man can- | 
not be ſaid to have a better judgment in food 
than another, purely becauſe he likes ſome kind of 
meats better than he; ſo neither can he be ſaid to 
have a better judgment in matters of religion, 
purely becauſe he hath a greater fondneſs for 
ſome particular doctrines and forms. 

But though this mental taſte be not the ſame 
as the judgment, yet it often draws the judgment 
to it; and ſometimes very much perverts it. 

This appears in nothing more evidently than 
in the judgment people paſs upon the ſermons 
3. a | they 
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they bear. some are beſt pleaſed with thoſe diſ- 
courles that are pathetic and warming; others with 

what is more ſolid and rational; and others with 
the ſublime and myſtical; nothing can be too plain 
for the taſte of ſome, or too refined for that of 
others. Some are for having the addreſs only to 
their reaſon and underſtanding; others only to 
their affections and paſſions; and others to their 
experience and conſciences: and every hearer 
or reader is apt to judge according to his particu- 
lar taſte, and to eſteem him the beſt preacher or 
writer who pleaſes him moſt ; without examin- 
ing firſt his own particular taſte, 1 which he 
judgeth. 

It is natural indeed for every one to deſire to 
have his own taſte pleaſed; but it is unreaſon- 
able in him to ſet it up as the beft, and make ita 
teſt and ſtandard to others: but much more un- 
reaſonable to expect that he who ſpeaks in pub- 
lic ſhould always ſpeak to his taſte; which might 
as reaſonably be expected by another of a diffe- 
rent one. It is equally impoffible that what is 
delivered to a multitude of hearers ſhould alike 
ſuit all their taſtes, as that a ſingle difh, though 
prepared with ever ſo much ard and exa@tnefs, 
ſhould equally pleaſe a great variety of appetites 
among which there may be _ perhaps, very 
nice and ſickly. 

It is the preacher's duty to adapt nis ſubjects 


to 
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to the taſte of his hearers, as far as fidelity and 
conſcience will admit; becauſe it is well known, 
from reaſon and experience, as well as from the 
advice and practice of the apoſtle Paul 6), that 
this is the beſt way to promote their edification. 
But if their taſte be totally vitiated, and incline 
them to take in that which will- do them more 
harm than good, and to reliſh poiſon more than 
food, the moſt charitable thing the preacher can 
do in that caſe is, to endeavour to correct ſo 
vicious an appetite, which loathes that which is 
moſt wholeſome, and craves pernicious food; 
this, I ſay, it is his duty to attempt in the moſt 
gentle and prudent manner he can, though he 
run the riſk of having his judgment or orthodoxy 
called into queſtion by them, as it very poſſibly 
may; for commonly they are the moſt arbitrary 
and unmerciful judges in this caſe, who are leaſt 
of all qualified for that office. 
here is not perhaps a more unaccountable 
weakneſs in human nature than this, that with 
regard to religious matters our animoſities are ge- 
nerally greateſt where our differences are leaſt ; 
they who come pretty near to our ſtandard, but 
ſtop ſhort there, are more the objects of our diſ- 
guſt and cenfure than they who continue at the 


U Rom. xv. 2. Let every one of us pleaſe his neighbour 
for his good to edification, 1 Cor. ix. 22. To the weak became 
Jas weak, that I might gain the weak : I am made all things 
to all men, that I might by all means ſave ſome. - 


greateſt 
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greateſt diſtance from it. And in ſome caſes it 
requires much candour and ſelf- command to get 
over this weakneſs. To whatever ſecret ſpring 
in the human mind it may be owing, I ſhall not 
ſtay to enquire ; but the thing itſelf ĩs too obvi· 
ous not to be taken notice of. - 
Now we ſhould all of us be careful to find out, 
and examine our proper taſte of religious things; 
that if it be a falſe one, we may rectify it; if a 
bad one, mend it; if a right and good one, ſtrengths. 
en and improve it: for the mind is capable of a 
falſe guſt, as well as the palate ; and comes by.it » 
the ſame way; viz, by being long uſed to unna- 
tural reliſhes, which, by cuſtom, become grate- 
ful. And having found out what it is, and ex- 
amined it by the teſt of ſcripture, reaſon, and 
conſcience, if it be not very wrong, let us indulge 
it, and read thoſe books that are moſt ſuited to it, 
which for that reaſon will be moſt edifying, But 
at the ſame time, let us take care of two things: 
(i.) That it do not bias our judgment, and draw 
us into error. (2.) That it do not cramp our 
charity, and lead us to cenſoriouſneſs. 


C HAP. XVII. 
Of our great and governing Views in Life. 


NOTHER part of ſclf-knowledgo 
| is, to know what are the great ends. 
for which we live, | 


. e * 0 


XVI. 


We 
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We muſt conſider what is the ultimate ſcope 
we drive at; the general maxims and principles 
we live by; or whether we have not yet deter- 
mined our end, and are governed by no fixed prin- 
ciples ; or by ſuch as we are aſhamed to own. 
The firſt and leading diQate of prudence is, 
that a man propoſe to himſelf his true and beſt 
* intereft for his end; and the next is, that he 
* make uſe of all thofe means and opportunities. 
© whereby that end is to be obtained, This is 
© the moſt effectual way that I know of to fecure 
© to one's ſelf the character of a wiſe man here, 
© and the reward of one hereafter, And between 
© theſe two there is ſuch a cloſe connection, that 
© he whodoesnot do the latter cannot be ſuppoſed 


to intend the former, He that is not careful 


* of his actions, ſhall never perfuade me that hgñͥe 
« ſeriouſly propofes to himſelf His beſt intereſt 
* as his end; for if he did, he would as ferioufly 
© apply himſelf to the regulation of the other, as 

© the means? 7c). 

There are few that live ſo much de as 
not to have ſome main end in eye; ſomething 
that influences their conduct, and is the great 
object of their purſuit and hope, A man can- 
not livewithout ſome leading views; a wiſe man 
will always know what they are, whether it is fit 
he ſhould be led by them or no; whether they be 

{c} Verriss Mic. p. 18 


ſuck: 
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ſuch as his underſtanding and reaſon approve, or 


only ſuch as fancy and inclination ſuggeſt, He 
will be as much concerned to act with reaſon as 
to talk with reaſon ; as much aſhamed of a ſole- 
ciſm and contradiction in his character as in his 
converſation, 

Where do our views centre? in this world = 
we are in; or that we are going to? If our hopes 
and joys centre here, it is a mortifying thought, 
that we are every day departing from our happi- 
neſs ; but if they are fixed above, it is a joy to 
think that we are every day drawing nearer to the 
object of our higheſt wiſhes, 

Is our main care to appear great in the eye of. 
man, or good in tbe eye of God! If the former, 
we expoſe ourſelves to the pain of a perpetual | 
difappeintment, For it is much if the envy of 
men.do not rob us of a good deal of our juſt, 
praiſe, or if our vanity will be content with that 
portion of it they allow us. But if the latter be 
our main care, if our chief view is to be approved, 
of God, we are laying up a fund of the moſt laſt- 
ing and ſolid ſatisfactions. Not to ſay that this 
is the trueſt way to appear great in the eye of 
men, and to conciliate the eſteem of all N 
vhoſe praiſe is worth our wi. 

« Be this then, O my ſoul, thy wiſe and EY 
& purſuit; let this circunſcribe and direct thy. 


6 en be this a law to _— from which, ar- 


© count 


* 
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e count it a ſin to depart, whatever diſreſpeR or 


4 contempt it may expoſe thee to from othe rsd); 


c be this the character thou reſolveſt to live up 
& to, and at all times to maintain both in pub- 


c“ lic and private {e), viz. a friend and lover of 


& God; in whoſe favour thou centreſt all thy 
& preſent and future hopes. Carry this view 
* with thee through life, and dare not in any 
& inſtance to act inconſiſtently with it,” 
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How to know the true State of our Seuts ; and whether 
we are fit to die. 

ASTLY. the moſt i important point of ſelf- 

knowledge, after all, is to know the true 

ſtate of our ſouls towards God; and in what con 
ditionwe are to die. 

Theſe two things are inſeparably coniialiyq' in 

their nature, and therefore I put them together. 


The knowledge of the former will determine 
the latter, and is the only thing that can deter- 


mine it; for no man can tell whether he is fit 
for death, till he e with the true ſtate 
of his own ſoul. 


d) O wpoͤlihs r, ts Ws, 1014046, x WG acc FTE. 
16 T1 Tele» eH¹ee. Ol. d ay epn rig Tips 02 n u pev. 
Ebict. Bl., cap. 14. —W hat you have once wiſely propoſed, 


Mick to, as a law not to be violated without guilt; and mind” 


not what others ſay of you, 

(e) Tator-rwa nn Xaparnpe p S., a4 TUTOY, ON p En 
tri rt Sανα, d pur evlvxarer. Idem. cap. 40. Fix 
your character, and: Keep to it, whether alone or in company. 


This 
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This now is a matter of ſuch vaſt moment, 
that it is amazing any confiderate man, or any 
one who thinks what it is to die, can be fatisfied, 
ſo long as it remains an uncertainty, —Let us 
trace out this important point then with all poſſi- 
ble plainneſs ; and ſee if we cannot come to ſome 
ſatisfaction in it upon the moſt ſolid principles. 
In order to know then whether we are fit to die, 
we muſt firft know what it is that fits us for 
dUeath.—And the anſwer to this is very natural 
and eaſy; viz. that only fits us for death which 
fits us for happineſs after death. : 
This is certain, But the queſtion returns, 
What 1s it that fits us for happineſs after death ? 
Now, in anſwer to this, there 1s a previous 
queſtion neceffary to be determined; viz. E 
that happineſs is? | 
It is not a fools paradife, or a Turkifh dream 
of ſenſitive gratifications, It muſt be a happi- 
neſs ſuited tothe nature of the ſoul, and what it 
is capable of enjoying in a ſtate of feparation from 
the body. And what can that be, but the enjoy- 
ment of God, the beſt of beings, and the _ 
of ours ? | 
The queſtion then comes to this, \ What i that 
which fits us for the enjoyment of God, in the 
Future ſtate of ſeparate ſpirits? Ras... 
And methinks we may bring this matter to a 
very ſure and ſhort iſſue; by lay ing, it is that which 
| makes 
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makes us like to him now.— This only is our 
proper qualification for the enjoyment of him 
after death, and therefore our only proper prepa- 


ration for death, For how can they, who are 
-mnlike to God here, expect to enjoy him here- 
after? and if they bave no juſt ground to hope 


that they ſhall enjoy God in the other world, 
bow are they fit to die? 
So that the great queſtion, Am] fit to die? re- 


ſolves itſelf into this, Am I like to God? for it is 


this only that fits me for heaven; and that which 
fits me for heaven is the only thing that fits me 


for death, 


Loet this point then be well ſearched into, and 


examined very deliberately and impartially. 


Moſt certain it is, that God can take no real 
complacency in any but thoſe that are like him; 


and it is as certain, that none but thoſe that are 
like him can take pleaſure in him. But God is 
a moſt pure and holy heing; a being of infinite 


love, mercy, and patience; whoſe righteouſneſs 


is 4nvariable, whoſe veracity is inviolable, and 


. whoſe wiſdom, unerring. "Theſe are the moral 
attributes of the divine being, in which he re- 


-quires us to imitate bim; the expreſs lincaments 


of the divine nature, in which all good men 
bear a reſemblance to him; and for the ſake 
of which only they are the objects of his delight: 


4 God can love none but thoſe that bear this 
impreſs 
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impreſs of his own image on their fouls —-Do 
we find then theſe viſible traces of the divine 
image there ? Can we make out our likeneſs to 
him in his holineſs, goodneſs, mercy, righteouſ- 
neſs, truth, and wiſdom ? If fo, it is certain we 
are capable of enjoying him, and are the proper 

abjedcts of his loye,—By this we know we are ſit 
to die; becauſe by this we know we are fit for 
happineſs after death, 

Thus then, if we are faithful to our conſciences, 
and impartial in the examination of our lives and 
tempers, we may ſoon come to a right determi- 
nation of this important queſtion, What is the true 
ſtate of our fouls towards God? and in what con- 
dition we are 40 die*? which, as it is the moſt 
important, ſo it is the laſt inſtance of ſelf-know- 
ledge I ſhall mention: and with it cloſe the firſt 
part of this ſubject, i 

* Nor do I apprehend the knowledge of our ſtate (call x 
< jt aſſurance if you pleaſe) fo uncommon and extraordin 
<4 a thing as ſome are apt to imagine. Underſtand by aſſu- 


« rance a ſatisfactory evidence of the thing, ſuch as excludes 
« 41] reaſonable doubts and diſquieting fears of the contrary, 


« tho, it may be, not all tranſient ſuſpicions, and jealouſics. 
< And ſuch an affurance and certainty, multitudes have attain- 
« ed, and enjoy the comfort of; and indeed it is of ſo high 
importance, that it is a wonder any thoughtful chriſtian that 
believes an eternity, can be eaſy one week or day without 


it.“ Bennet Chriſt. Orat. pag. 569. — 
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SELF-KNOWLEDGE, 


PART SECOND. 


Shewing the great Excellency and Advantages of this 
4 Kind of Science. Y 


AVING in the former part of the ſubje& 
| laid open ſome of the main branches of 
ſelf-knowledge, or pointed out the principalthings 


which a man ought to be acquainted with, relating 


to himſelf, I am now (reader) to lay before you 
the excellency and uſefulneſs of / this kind of 
knowledge (as an inducement to labour after it) 
by a detail of the ſeveral great advantages at- 


tending it; which ſhall be recounted in the fol- 


lowing chapters. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. EEE 
Sel If-Knowledge the Spring of Sf Paſf ws”. 


J. NE great advantage of ſelf-ænowledge 


is, that it gives a man the trueſt and Wer 
conſtant ſelf poſſefnon. 
A man that is endowed with this excellent 
knowledge is calm and eaſy, 
(J.) Under affronts and defamation}, for he 
thinks thus: I am ſure I know myſelf better 


© than any man can pretend to know me. This 


© calumniator hath, indeed, at this time miſfed 
his mark, and ſhot his arrows at random; and 


< it is my comfort that my conſcience acquits 


© me of his angry imputation. However, there 
© are worſe crimes which he might more juſtly 
© accuſe me of; which, though hid from him, art 
© known to myſelf, © Let me fet about: . — 
© them; leſt, if they come to his notice, he ſhould 
attack me in a more defenceleſs part, find ſome- 
© thing to faſten his obloquy, and fix a ng 
* reproach upon my charatter* )). ' 
There is a great deal of truth and good ſenſe 
in that common ſaying and doctrine of the 


77 0 Ea rig ννιντ, oh o d ot H N, un u- 
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pore Rey, Epict. Ench. 
rap. 48.—[f you are told that ander reviles you, do not go a- 
bout to windicate yourſelf, but reply thus : My other faults T find 
are hid from him, elſe LRould have heard of them too. 


G | Stoics, 
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*Stoics, though they might carry it too far, That it 
is not things but thoughts that diſturb and hurt 
us (g. Now as felf-acquaintance teaches a man 
the right government of the thoughts (as is 
#thewn above, Part I. Chap. XIV.) it will help 
him to expel all anxious, tormenting, and fruit- 
Jeſs thoughts, and retain the moſt quieting and 
uſeful ones; and ſo keep all eaſy within. Let. a 
man but try the experiment, and he will find, 
that a fittle· reſolution will make the greateſt part 
of the difficulty vanifh. 

(2). Self-knowledge will be a good ballaſt to 
the mind under any accidental hurry or diſorder 
of the paſſians. It curbs their impetuoſity; puts 
the reins into the hands of reaſon; quells the 
riſing ſtorm ere it make ſhipwreck of the con- 


g Tapacce Te, arlpur2;, & Ta Tpayila, A T% Tips 
7 mpaypaluy dH. Id. cap. 10. It is not things, but 
mens opinions of things that difturb them. 
Meprnoo ols ovx. 0 Aol dope; n TUTlwy Op, KAAG To Jof Ts 
ij Tovlav ws veprcorluy, Id. cap. 27.-Kemember, it-is not he 
a hat reviles or aſſaults you that injures you, but your thinking 
that they have injured you. — Ti yay a>; ov Bawts, ay wn c 
Hehng· Toles de en Babhapuerc, lay vroabng Bramleolai. Id. 
pag. 37-—No man can hurt you, unteſs you pleaſe to let him; 
then only are you hurt when you think yourſelf ſa. 
Ta Re wi wn Ti; , A £5w eomxer allge- 
Aua . & 0xArTeK, 8% gn ang Budo v . Marc. An- 
ton. Med. lib. 4. ſec. 3. Things do not touch the mind, but 
fland quietly without ; the vexation comes from within, from 
aur ſ"rſpicions only.——Again, Ta rau“ aa 29 or. 
uns alias 8% 5x uo0Jov po; e B94 Tpin}/a4 H u- 


no 1vxm d- pf. Os xas xwes alln dn Ann. Id. 
lib. 5. ſec. 19. Dings themſelves cannot aſſedt the mind ; for 
they have no entrauc into it, to turn and move it : it is 
mind alone that turns and moves itſelf. 


ſcience ; 
* » 
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ſcience; and teaches a man to-leave off" comtentian 
before it be meddled wth *, it being much ſafer to 
keep the lion chained, a to encounter it in its | 
full ſtrength and fury, And thus will a wiſe . 
man, for his own peace, deat with the paſſions 
of others, as well as his own, © 
Self-knowledge, as it acquaints a man with his 
weakneſſes and worſt qualities, will be his guard 
againſt them; and a happy counterbalanee to 
the faults and exceſſes of his natural temper, 
(3+) It will keep the mind ſedate and calm un- 
der the ſurprize of bad news, or afflicting provi- 
dences. | 
Fer am I St a ae of God? aud my 
life and coniforts, are they not wholly at his, 
« diſpoſe, from whom I have received them; aud 
by whole favour I have ſo long enjoyed them; 
and by whoſe mercy and goodneſs I have ſtill 
« ſo many left? 
© A heathen can teach me, uae ſuch loſſes. 
© of friends, or eſtate, or any comfort, to direct 
my eyes to the hand of God, by whom it was 
© lent me, and is now recalled; that I ought not 
© to ſay it is loſt, but reſtored. ” And tho I be 
© injurioufly deprived of it, ſtill the hand of God 
© is to be acknowledged; for what is it to me, by 
© whatmeans He (who gave me that bleſſing) takes 
© it from me again ( 
* Prov. xvii. 14. | [4) Epilter, Bachirid. cap; #3 
G 2 <1 15 4 He 
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He that rightly knows himſelf will live every 
day dependent on the divine Author of his mer- 
cies, for the continuance and enjoyment of them; 
and will learn from a higher authority than that 


of a heathen moraliſt, that he hath nothing he 
can properly call his own, or ought to depend 


upon as ſuch: that he is but a ſteward em- 
ployed to diſpenſe the good things he poſſeſſes, 
according to the direction of his lord, at whoſe 


. ” 


pleaſure he holds them; and to whom he ſhould, 


be ready at any time 1647 Be to . them, 


| Luke xvi. 1. b f 


(4.) Self-knowledge will 3 a man to _—_ 


ſerve an equanimity and ſelf-poſſeſſion under all 


the various ſcenes of adverſity and proſperity. 
Both have their temptations: to ſome the 


temptations of proſperity are the greateſt; to 
others, thoſe of adverſity. Self- xnowledge ſhews 
a man which of theſe are greateſt to him: and, 


at the apprehenſion of them, teaches him to arm 


himſelf accordingly; that nothing may deprive 


him of his conſtancy and ſelf- poſſeſſion, or lead 
him to act unbecoming the man or che chriſtian. 


Me commonly ſay, No one knows what he can 
bear till he is tried. And many perſons verify 
tho obſervation, by bearing evils much better 
than they' feared, Nay, the apprehenfion of an 
approaching evil often gives a man a greater pain 


than the evil itſelf, This is owing to inexperience 
and ſelf- ignorance. 
| A man 
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A man that knows himſelf, his own ſtrength 
and weakneſs, i is not ſo ſubje& as others to the 
melancholy preſages of tlie imagination; and 
whenever they intrude, he makes no other uſe of 
them than to take the warning, collect himſelf, 
and prepare for the coming evil; leaving the 
degree, duration, and the iſſue of it with Him 
who is the Sovereign Diſpoſer of all events, in 
a quiet dependence on his n an and 
goodneſs. 

Such ſelf- poſſeſſion is one e great effect and ad- 
vantage of ſelf- Knowledge. n 


e lee S REC 
| Salf- Knowledge leads 16 a wife and Acad) Conch, 


II. A ſeli-knowledge will keep a man calm and 
equal in his temper, ſo it will make him 

wiſe and cautious in his conduct. | E 
A precipitant and raſh conduct is ever the 
effect of ' a" confuſed and irregular hurry of 
thought: ſo that when, by the influence of 
ſelf-knowledge,' the thoughts become cool, ſe- 
date, and rational, the conduct will be ſo too. It 
will give a man that even, ſteady, uniform be- 
haviour in the management of his affairs, that is 
ſo neceſſary for the diſpatch of buſineſs; and 
prevent many diſappointments and | troubles 
which ariſe from the unſueceſsful execution of 

immature or ill-judged projects. 
9 In 
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In ſhort, moſt of the troubles which men meet 
with in the world may be traced up to this ſource, 
and reſolved into ſelf- ignorance. We may com- 
plain of Providence, and complain of men; but 
the fault, if we examine it, will commonly be 
found to be our own. Our imprudence, which 
ariſes from ſelf-· ignorance, either brings our trou- 
bles upon us, or increaſes them. Want of temper, 
and conduct will make any affliction double. 

What a long train of difficulties do ſometimes 
proceed from one wrong ſtep in our conduct, 
into which ſelf-ignorance or inconſideration be- 
trayed us! And every evil that befals us in 
conſequence of that, we are to charge upon our- 
ſelves. 


CHA P. III. 
Humility the A of Self- Knowledge, 


III. RUE ſelf knowledge r. produees 

| humility. | 

Pride is ever the offspring of ſelf-ignorance. 
The reaſon men are vain and ſelf-ſufficient is, 
becauſe they do not know their own failings; 
and the reaſon they are not better acquainted 
with them is, becauſe they hate ſelf- inſpection. 
Let a man but turn his eyes within, ſerutinize 
himſelf, and ſtudy his own heart, and he will ſoon 


ſee enough to make him humble. Behold, I am 
vile, 


- 
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vile x, is the language only of ſelf- Knowledge (i). 
Whence is it that young people are generally fo 
vain, ſelf-ſufficient, and aſſured? but becauſe they _ 
have taken no time or pains to cultivate a ſelf- 
acquaintance, And why does pride and ſtiffneſs 
appear ſo often in advanced age, but becauſe men 
grow old in ſelf-ignorance? A moderate degree” 
of {elf-knowledge would cure an inordinate de- 
gree of ſelf-complacency (I). 

Humility is not more neceſſary to ſalvation 
than ſelf-knowledge is to humility (0). 

It would effectually prevent that bad di ſpoſition 
which is too apt to ſteal upon and infect ſome of 
the beſt human minds (eſpecially thoſe who aim 
at fingular and exalted degrees of piety) viz. a 
religious vanity or ſpiritual pride: which, with- 
out a good deal of ſelf-knowledge and ſelf-· atten- 
tion, will gradually inſinuate into the heart, taint 
the mind, and ſophiſticate our virtues before we 
are aware; and, in proportion to its' prevalence, 

Jab xi. . 


(i) Quit bene ſeipſum . ſbi ipſi vileſcit, nec laudi- 
bes dilectatur humanis. a Kemp. de Imit. Chr. lib. 1. * 


KOX Quanto quis minus ſe videt, tanto minus ſe diſplicet. 


65 Scio neminem abſque ſui cognitione ſalvari, de qui-ni- | 
mirum mater ſalutis, humilitas oritur, et timor Domini. Ber- 
zard.—Utraque cognitio Dei, ſcilicet et tui, tibi neceſſaria eſt 
ad ſalutem; quia ſicut ex notitià tui venit in te timor Dei, at- 
que ex Dei notitid itidem amor; fic & contra, ex ignorantia 
tui, fuperbia, ac de Der Ignorantia venit deſperatio. Ra 


ic. 


64 | = 
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make the chriſtian temper degenerate into the 
Phariſaical, 

Might I be allowed to chuſe my own lot, 
* I ſhould think it much more eligible to want 
my ſpiritual comforts, than to abound in 
* theſe at the expence of my humility. No; 
let a penitent and a contrite ſpirit be always 
* my portion; and may I ever ſo be the favou- 
* rite of Heaven, as never to forget that I am 
chief of ſinners. Knowledge in the ſublime 
and glorious myſteries of the chriſtian faith, 
and raviſhing contemplations of God and a 
future ſtate, are moſt deſirable advantages; 
but tilt J prefer charity, which edifieth before 
the higheſt intellectual perfections of that know- 
* ledge which puffeth up*.—Thoſe'ſpiritual ad- 
vantages are certainly beſt for us, which increaſe 
our modeſty and awaken our caution, and diſ- 
* poſe us to ſuſpect and deny ourſelves, —The 
*© higheſt in God's eſteem are meaneſt in their 
*own:—and their excellency conſiſts in the 
* meekneſs and truth, not in the pomp and of- 

« tentation of piety, which affects to be ſeen and 
* admired of men” (m). 
Þ e CHA p. 


„1 Cor. vil. 2. 
(n) Stanhope's Tho. a Ko r 
LChriſt.] My Son, when thou feeleſt thy ſoul warmed 
with devotion and holy zeal for my ſervice, it will be ad- 
viſeable to decline all thoſe methods of publiſhing it to the 


« wor Id, which vain men are ſo induſtrious to take; and con- 
| | tent 
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228 


9 


C HA E, IVI 44-76 a 
Char ily another Effect of Self-Knowledge. © 
IV. CUELF-Knowledge greatly promotes a ſpi- 
rit of meekneſs and charity. wy 
The more a man is acquainted with his own 
failings, the more is he diſpoſed to make allow- 
ances for thoſe of others. The knowledge he 
hath of himſelf will incline him to be as fe- - 
vere in his animadverfions on his own. conduct 
| woe. 


tent thyſelf with its being known to God and thine own con- 
* ſcience, Rather endeavour to moderate and ſuppreſs thoſe 
© pompous expreſſions of it, in which ſome place the very per- 
fection of zeal. Think meanly of thy own virtues;—Some 
men, of a bold ungoverned zeal, aſpire at things beyond their 

© ſtrength, and expreſs more vehemence than conduct in their 
actions. They are perfectly carried out of themſelves with - 

 * eagerneſs ; forget that they are ſtill poor inſects upon earth, 
© and think of nothing leſs fs building their neſts in heaven. 

Nou theſe are often left to themſelves, and taught by ſad ex- : 

_ © perieace, that the faint flutterings of men are weak and inef- 
fectual; and that none ſoars to- heaven except J affiſt his 
flight, and mount him on my own wings. Virtue does not 
conſiſt in abundance of illumination and knowledge; but in 
« lowlineſs of mind, in meekneſs, and charity; in a mind en- 

© tirely reſigned to God, and ſincerely diſpoſed to ſerve an 
« pleaſe him; in a juſt ſenſe of every man's vileneſs; and not 
* only thinking very meanly of one's ſelf, but being well con- 
tent to be ſo thought of by others. Id. Book 3. Chap. 8. 

II t is a dangerous drunkenneſs, I confeſs, that of wine 
but there is another more dangerous. How: many ſouls do 
I fee in the world drunk with vanity, and a high opinion of 

_ © themſelves! This drunkenneſs = them to make a thou-—- 

* ſand falſe ſteps, and a thouſand ſtumbles. Their ways are 
v all oblique and crooked. Like men in drink, they have al- 
ways a great opinion of their own wiſdom, their power, a1d 

(their prudence; all which often fail them,——Examine 
| | ry”. « well 
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as he is on that of others; and as candid to their 
faults as he is to his own *, 
There is an uncommon beauty, force, and 
| Propriety in that caution which our Saviour gives 
us: And why beholdeſi thou the mote that is in thy 
brother's eye, but confidereſi not the beam that is 
In thine own eye? Or how wilt thou ſay to thy 
brother, let me pull out the mote out of thine eye, 
und behold a beam is in thine own eye? Thou by- 
pocrite, firſt caſi the beam out of thine own eye, 
and then ſhalt thou fee clearly to caſt out the mote 
A tut of thy brother's ce . In which words theſe 
four things are plainly intimated ; (1.) That ſome 
are much more quick- ſighted to diſcern the faults 
and blemiſhes of others than their own : can ſpy 
2 mote in another's eye ſooner than a beam m 
their own, (2.) That they are often the moſt for- 
well thyſelf, my ſoul; ſee if thou art not tainted with this 
* evil. Alas if thou denieſt it, thou proveſt it. It is great 
pride to think one has no pride; for it is to think you are 


as good indeed as you eſteem yourſelf. But there is no 
* man in the world but eſteems himſelf better than he trul 


o is. . | ; 
Thou wilt ſay, it may be, thou haſt a very ill opinion of 
* thyſelf. But be affured, my ſoul, thou doſt not defviſe thy- 


* ſelf ſo much as thou art tral deſpicable. If thou doſt deſ- 
« piſe thyſelf indeed, thou makeſt a merit of that very — 1 
. _ ſo that pride is attached to this very contempt of thyſelf. 
" + Jurien's Method of Devot. pag. 8. cl. 10. 

*The great God ſeems to have given that commandment 
 ® © (KNOW THYSELF) to thoſe men more eſpecially, who are 
apt to make remarks on other mens aCtions, and forget 

* themſelves.” Plutaret*s Mor. Vol. i. pag. 273. 
+ Mat; vii. 3—5. 
| ward 
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ward to correct and cure the foibles of others, 
who are moſt unqualified for that office. The 
beam in their own eye makes them altogether 
unfit to pull out the mote from their brother's, 
A man half blind himſelf ſhould never ſet up for 
an oculiſt, (3.) That they who are inclined to 
deal in cenſure ſhould alwzys begin at home. (4.) 
Great cenſoriouſneſs is great hypocriſy. Thou 
hypocrite, &c, all this is nothing but the effect of 
woful ſelf- ignorance. | | 
This common failing of the human nature 
the heathens were very ſenſible of (u); and 
imag' d it in the following manner: every man 
(ſay they) carries a wallet, or two bags, with 
him; the one hanging before him, and'the other 
behind him; into that re, he puts the faults 
of others; into that behind, his own ;* by which 
means he never ſees his own failings, whilſt he 
has thoſe of others always before his eyes (0). 
But ſelf-knowledge now helps us to turn this 


(2) —Egomet mi ignoſco Mznius inquit; | 
Stultus et improbus hic amor eſt, dignuſque notari. 
Cum tua pervideas oculis male Lippus inunctis, 
Cur in amicorum vitiis ram cernis acutum 
Quim aut aquila, aut ſerpens Epidaurins ? 

. Hor. Sat, 3. lib. -w 
Fit enim, neſcio quomodo, ut magis in aliis cernamus quam 
in nobiſmet ipſis, ſiquid delinquitur. Cicero. 

{o) Sed præcedenti ſpectatur mantica tergo. Per. Sat. 4. 
Non videmus id manticz quod in tergo eſt. Catul. Carm. 22. 
Noſtram peram non videntes, aliorum (juxta Perſium) man- 


ticam conſideramus. D. MWeron. Epiſt. 9 1. 
G 6 | wallet, 
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wallet, and place that which hath our own faults 
before our eyes, and that which hath in it thoſe 
of others, behind our back. A very neceſſary 
regulation this, if we would behold our own faults 
in the ſame light in which they do. For we 
muſt not expect that others will be as blind to 
our foibles as e ourſelves are: they will carry 
them before their eyes, whether we do or no. 
And to imagine that the world takes no no- 
tice of them, becauſe we do not, is juſt as wiſe 
as to fancy that others do not ſee us, becauſe we 
thut our eyes. 


CHAP, V. 

Moderation the Effect of Self-Knowledge, 
| V. ANOTHER. genuine offspring of ſelf- 

knowledge is moderation, | 
This indeed can hardly be conceived to be ſe- 
parate from that of meekneſs and charity, before- 
mentioned; but I chooſe to give it a diſtin men- 
tion, hecauſe I conſider it under a different view 
and operation, viz. as that which guards and in- 


fluences our ſpirits in all matters of debate and 


controverſy, 

Moderation is a great and important chriſtian | 
virtue, very different from that bad quality of 
the mind under which it is often miſrepreſented 


and diſguiſed, viz. lukewarmneſs and indifference - 


about the truth, The former is yery confiſt- 
| ent 
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ent with a regular and well-correQed zeal; the 
latter conſiſts in the total want of it: the for- 
mer is ſenſible of, and endeavours with peace and 
. prudence to maintain the dignity and impor- 
tance of divine doctrines; the latter hath no 
manner of concern about them: the one feels 
the ſecret-influences of them; the ↄther is quite 
a ſtranger to their power and efficacy: the one 
laments in ſecret the ſad decay of vital reli- 
gion; the other is an inſtance of it. In ſhort, 
the one proceeds from true knowledge; the other 
from great ignorance: the one is a good mark of 
ſincerity, and the other a certain ſign of hypo- 
criſy. And to confound two things together, 
which are ſo eſſentially different, can be the ef- 
fe& of nothing but great ignorance, inconſidera- 
tion, or an over-heated injudicious zeal, © ** 
A ſelf-knowing man can eaſily diftinguiſh be- 
tween theſe two, And the knowledge which he 
has of human nature in general, from a thorough 
contemplation of his own 1n particular, ſhews him 
the neceſſity of preſerving a medium (as in every 
thing elſe, ſo eſpecially) between the two ex- 
tremes of a bigotted zeal on the one hand; and in- 
dolent lukewarmneſs on the other. As he will not 
look upon every thing to be worth contending 
for, ſo he will look upon nothing worth loſing his 
temper for in the contention, Becauſe, though 
the truth be of ever ſo great importance, nothing 
: can 
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can do a greater diſſervice to it, or make a man 
more incapable of defending it, than intemperate 
heat and paſſion; whereby he injures and betrays 
the cauſe he is over-anxious to maintain, The 
wrath of man worketh not the righteouſneſs of God x. 
Self-knowledge heals our animoſities, and 
greatly cools our debates about matters of dark 
and doubtful ſpeculation. One who knows him- 
ſelf ſets too great a value upon his time and 
temper, - to plunge raſhly into thoſe vain and 
fruitleſs controverſies, in which one of them is 
ſure to be loſt, .and the other in great danger of 
being ſo ; eſpecially when a man of bad temper 
and bad principles is the opponent; who aims 
rather to ſilence his adverſary with over-bearing 
confidence, dark unmeaning language, autho- 
ritative airs, and hard words, than convince him 
with ſolid argument; and who plainly contends 
not for truth but victory. Little good can be 
done to the beſt cauſe in ſuch a circumſtance: 
and a wiſe and moderate man, who knows hu- 
man nature, and knows himſelf, will rather 
give his antagoniſt the pleaſure of an imaginary 
triumph, than engage in ſo unequal a combat. 
An eagerneſs and zeal for diſpute, on every 
ſubject, and with every one, ſhews great ſelf- 
ſafficiericy; that never-failing fign of great ſelf- 
Ignorance: and true moderation, which creates 


* Tames i. 20. 


* | 
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an indifference to little things, and a wiſe and 
well-proportioned zeal for things of importance, 
can proceed from nothing but true knowledge, 
which has its foundation in ſelf-acquaintance. 


CHAP, VI. 
Self- Knowledge improves the Fudgment, _ 
VI. NOTHER great advantage of being 
well acquainted with ourſelves is, that 
it helps. us to form a better 7 of other 
things. 

Self-knowledge indeed does not enlarge or in- 
treaſe our natural capacities, but it guides and 
regulates them; leads us to the right uſe and 
application of them; and removes a great many 
things which obſtruct their due exerciſe; as pride, 
Prejudice, and paſſion, &c. which W ſo 
miſerably pervert the rational powers. 

He that hath taken a juſt meaſure of bimſelt, 
is thereby better able to judge of other things. 

(1.) He knows how to judge of men and hu- 
man nature better; for human nature, ſetting 
aſide the difference of natural genius, and the 
improvements of education and religion, is 
pretty much the ſame in all. There are the 
ſame paſſions and appetites, the ſame natural in- 
firmities and inclinations in all mankind ; tho? © 
ſome are more predominant and diſtinguiſhable 
in ſome than they are in others. So that, if a 
3 man 
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man be but well acquainted with his own, this, to- 
gether with a very little obſervation on human 
life, will ſoon diſcover to him thoſe of other 
men; and ſhew him very impartially their par- 
ticular failings and excellencies, and help him to 
form a much truer ſentiment of them than if he 
were to judge only by their exterior, the ap- 
pearance they make in the eye of the world, or 
the character given of them by others; both 
- which are often very fallacious. | 
(2.) Self-knowledge will teach us to rs 
.rightly of facts as well as men. It will exhibit 
things to the mind in a proper light, and true 
colours, without thoſe falſe gloſſes and appear- 
ances which fancy throws upon them, or in which 
the imagination often paints them, It will teach 
us to judge not with the imagination, but with 
the underſtanding; and will ſet a guard upon the 
former, which ſo often repreſents things in wrong 
views, and gives the mind falſe impreſſions. See 
- Dark L Ghar IN. OE 
(3+) It helps us to eſtimate the true value of 
all worldly good things. It rectifies our notions 
of them, and leſſens that enormous eſteem we 
are apt to have for them. For when a man 
knows himſelf, and his true intereſts, he will ſee 
how far, and in what degree, theſe things are 
ſuitable to him, and ſubſervient to his good; and 


how far they are unſuitable, inſnaring, and per- 
nicious. 


— 
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nicious. This, and not the common opinion of 
the world, will be his rule of judgment con- 
cerning them. By this he will fee quite through 
them; ſee what they really are at bottom; and 
how far a wiſe man ought to defire them. The 
reaſon why men value them ſo extravagantly is, 
becauſe they take but a ſuperficial view of them, 
and only look upon their out-fide, where they are 
moſt ſhowy and inviting, 'Were they to look 
within them, conſider their intrinfic worth, their 
ordinary effects, their tendency and their end, 
they would not be ſo apt to over-· value them. And 
a man that has learned to ſee through himſelf, can 
ecaſily ſee through theſe (p}, 1 n IM 


r F 
Self- Knowledge direets to the proper Exerciſe of Seife 


| ental, | 
VII. MAN that knows himſelf beſt, knows 
+ how, and wherein, he ought to deny 
himſelf, | b The 


% Abſtrahunt a recto divitize, honores, potentia, et cetera 
quæ opinione noſtra chara ſunt, precio ſuo vilia. Neſeimus 
æſtimare res; de quibus, non cum fama ſed cum rerum na- 
tura, deliberandum eſt. Nihil habent iſta magnificum, quo 
mentes in ſe noſtras trahant, præter hoc quod mirari illa con- 
ſuevimus. Non, enim quia concupiſcenda ſunt, laudantur, 
fed concupiſcuntur, quia laudata ſunt.” Sex, Epift. 82.—Ri- 
ches, honours, power, and the like, which owe all their worth 
to our falſe opinion of them, are too apt to draw the heart from 
virtue. We know not how to prize them; they are not to 
be judged of by the common vogue, but by their own * 
LOFTS | | ey 


> he — 


chriſtians, in the inſtances of voluntary abſtinence 
and unneceſſary auſterities: whence they are 


voutly performing the neceſſary duties they are 
moſt averſe to, and reſolutely avoiding the known 


of ſcripture, they would ſoon become more ſo- 
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The great duty of ſelf-denial, which our Sa- 
viour ſo expreſsly requires of all his followers, 
(plain and neceſſary as it is) has been much miſ- 
taken and abuſed; and that not only by the 
church of Rome, in their doctrines of penance, . 
faits, and pilgrimages, but by ſome proteſtant 


ſometimes apt to be. too cenſorious againſt thoſe 
who indulge themſelves in the uſe of thoſe indif- 
ferent things, which they make it a point of con- 
ſcience to abſtain from. Whereas, would they 
confine their exerciſe of ſelf-denial to the plain 
and important points of chriſtian practice, de- 


ſins they are moſt inclined to, under the direction 


lid, judicious, and exemplary chriſtians; and did 
they know themſelves, they would eaſily ſec that 
herein there is occaſion and ſcope enough for 
ſelf-demial; and that to a degree of greater ſeve- 
rity and difficulty than there is in thoſe little cor- 
poral abſtinences and mortifications they enjoin 
themſelves, | | | 
(..) Self-knowledge will direct us to the ne- 

They have nothing to attract our eſteem, but that we are 
uſed to admire them; they are not cried up becauſe they are 


things that ought to be defired, but they are deſired beeaufe — 
they are generally cried up. | wo 
| ceffary_ | 


- 
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ceſſary exerciſes of ſelf-denial, with regard tothe 
duties our tempers are moſt averſe to, 

There is no one but, at ſome times, finds: 2 
great backwardneſs and indiſpoſition to ſome du- 
ties which he knows to be ſeaſonable and neceſ- 
ſary. This then is a proper occafion for felf-dif- 
cipline. For to indulge this indiſpoſition is very 
dangerous, and leads to an habitual neglect of 


| known duty; and to reſiſt and oppoſe it, and to 


prepare for a diligent and faithful diſcharge of 
the duty, notwithſtanding the many pleas and ex- 
cuſes that carnal diſpoſition may urge for the ne- 
glect of it, this requires no ſmall pains and ſelf- 
denial; and yet it is very neceſſary to the peace 

of conſcience. 
A As for our encouragement to this piece at. 
ſelf-denial, we need only remember that the. 
difficulty of the duty, and our unfitneſs for it, 
will, upon the trial, be found to be much leſs 
than we apprehended. And the pleaſure of re- 
flecting, that we have diſcharged our conſcien- 
ces, and given a freſh teſtimony of our upright- 
neſs, will more than compenſate the pains and 
difficulty we found therein. And the oftener 
theſe criminal propenſions to the wilful negle& 
of duty are oppoſed and conquered, the feldomer 
will they return, or the weaker will they grow: 
till at laſt, by divine grace, they will be whal- 
iy overcome; and in the room of them will ſuc- 
ceed 
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ceed an habitual readineſs to every good work *, 
and a very ſenſible delight therein: a much hap- 
pier effect than can be expected from the ſevereſt 
- exerciſes of ſelf-· denial, in the inſtances before- 
mentioned. | a 
(2.) A man that W himſelf will ſee an 
equal neceſſity for ſelf-denial, in order to check 
and controul his inclinations to ſinful actions; to 
ſubdue the rebel within; to reſiſt the ſolicita- 
tions of ſenſe and appetite; to ſummon all his 
- wiſdom to avoid the occafions and temptations 
to fin, and all his ſtrength to oppole it. 
All this (eſpecially if it hea favourite conſti- 
- tutional iniquity) will coft a man pains and mor- 
tification enough. For inſtance, the ſubduing a 
violent paſſion, or taming a ſenſual inclination, or 
- forgiving an apparent injuty and affront, It is 
evident, ſuch a ſelf- conqueſt can never be attained 
without much ſelf-knowledge and ſelf-denial, 
And that ſelf- denĩal that is exerciſed this way, 
as it will be a better evidence of our ſincerity, ſo 
it will be more helpful and ornamental to the in- 
| | tereſts of religion, than the greateſt zeal in thoſe 
| - particular duties which are moſt ſuitable to our 
natural tempers, or than the greateſt: auſterities 
in ſome particular inſtances of mortification,. 
which are not ſo. neceſſary, and perhaps not ſo 
ans or diſfagreeable to us as this, 
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To what amazing heights of piety may ſome 
be thought to mount (raiſed on the wings of a; 
flaming zeal, anddiſtinguiſhed by uncommon pre- 
<iſeneſs and ſeverity about little things) who all 
the while, perhaps, cannot govern one paſſion, and 
appear yet ignorant of, and ſlaves to, their darling 
iniquity! Through an 1gnorance of themſelves, ” 
they miſapply-their-zeal, and miſplace their ſelf- 
denial; and by that means blemiſh their cha- 
racters with a viſible inconſiſtency (9... 


Selſ-Nioto edge promotes our Uſefulneſs in the Wir ll. 
VIIL HE more we know of ourſelves, the 
| more uſeful we are like to be in thoſe 
Nations of life in which Providence has fixed us. 
When we know our proper talents, and ca- 
pacities, we know in what manner we are. capa- 
ble of being uſeful; and the conſideration of our 
characters and relations in life will direct us to 


(4) A pious zeal may be active and yet not pernicious, and 
ſhine without burning. Intemperate zeal is like Sirius in 
Homer, 1 hrs | 
aaungbr Hg wv oy dci, x25x01 06 Tt anue TiTUSIas 
Kai ts ige. 1 ο wypi lo- Sete. BSpoloiort 
Ille quidem clara, fed ſæva Juce coruſcat, | 8 26844 
Et morbos æſtuſque adfert mortalibus Pgris. I. x. 30% 

Pious zeal is like the gentle flame in Virgil. FOUR 
Ecce levis ſubito de vertice viſus Juli 
Fundere lumem apex, tractuque innoxia mollis _ 
Lambere flamma comas, et circum tempora paſci. Ex. II. 
. , : TFortin's Diſc. p. 31. 
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the proper application of thoſe talents; ſhow 
us to what ends they were given us, and to what 
purpoſes they ought to be improved, . 
Many of thoſe who ſet up for wits, and pre- 
© tend to a more than ordinary ſagacity and de · 
« licacy of ſenſe, do, notwithſtanding, ſpend their 
© time unaccountably; and live away whole days, 
v weeks, and ſometimes months together, to as 
little purpoſe (tho it may be not ſo innocent- 
ly) as if they had been afleep all the while. 
c But if their parts be ſo good as they would have 
© others believe, ſure they are worth improving; 
© if not, they have the more need of it.— Great- 
© neſs of parts is ſo far from being a diſcharge | 
from induſtry, that I find men of the moſt ex- 
by quiſite ſenſe in all ages were always moſt cu- 
E rious of their time. And therefore I very much 
6 ſuſpect the excellency of thoſe mens parts, who 
care difſolute and careleſs miſ-ſpenders of it Yi. 
It is a fad thing to obſerve, how miſerably 
ſome men debaſe and proſtitute their capacities, 
Thoſe gifts and indulgences of nature, by 
which they outſhine many others, and by which 
they are capable of doing real ſervice to the cauſe 
of virtue and religion, and of being eminently 
uſeful to mankind, they either entirely neglect, 
or ſhamefully abuſe, to the diſhonour of God, 
and the prejudice of their fellow-creatures, by 


{r} Norris's Miſe. p. 120. 
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encouraging and emboldening them in the ways of 
vice and-vanity.; for the falſe glare of a profane 
wit will ſometimes make ſuch ftrong impreſſi- 
ons on a weak, unſettled mind, as to overbear 
the principles of .reaſon and wiſdom, aud give 
it too favourable ſentiments of what it before ab- 
horred: whereas the ſame force and ſprightli- 
neſs of genius would have been very happily and 
uſefully employed in putting fin out of counte- 
nance, and in rallying the follies, and expoſing 
the inconſiſtencies of a vicious and TI 
character. 

The more talents and abilities men are blef- 
ſed with, the more pains they ought to take. 
This is Chryſoftomi's obſervation, And the rea- 
fon is obvious; becaufe they have more to anſwer 
for than other men ; which I take to be a better 
reaſon than what is afhigned by this father, VIz, * 
becauſe they have more to loſe (5). | 

When a man once knows where his firength A 
lies, wherein he excels, or is capable of excel» 
ling, how far his influence extends, and in what 
ſtation of life Providence hath fixed him, and 
the duties of that ftation, he then knows what 
talents he ought to cultivate, in what manner, 
and to what objects they are to be chiefly dire 
ed and applied, in order to ſhine in that ſtation, 
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and be uſeful in it. This will keep him even and 
ſteady in his purſuits and views; conſiſtent with 
himſelf, uniform in his conduct, and uſeful to 
mankind; and will prevent his ſhooting at a 
wrong mark, or miſſing the right one he aims 
at; as thouſands do, for want of this neceſ- 
- fary branch of ſelf-knowledge,——Se Part. J. 


Chaps V. VR ; | | Ig 
CHAP. IX. 


Se; Figs leads to a Decorum and Conſiſtency of 
_ Charafter. 


IX, MAN that knows himſelf, knows how 
to act with diſcretion and dignity in 

every ſtation and character. | 
Almoſt all the ridicule we ſee in the world 
takes its riſe from ſelf-ignorance : and to this 
mankind, by common aſſent, aſcribe it, when 
they ſay of a perſon that acts out of character, 
he does not know himſelf. Affectation ĩs the ſpring 
of all ridicule, and ſelf· ignorance the true ſource 
of affectation. A man that does not know his 
proper character, nor what becomes it, cannot 
act ſuitably to it. He will often affect a charac- 
ter that does not belong to him; and will either 
act above or beneath himſelf; which will make bim 
equally contemptible in the * of them that 
know him ). 4 - | 


2 Omnique in re poſſe _— deceat facere, artis et naturæ 
eſt; ſcire, quid, quandoque * prudentiæ. Cc. de Ora. 
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A man of ſuperior rank and character, chat 
knows himſelf, knows that he is but a man; 
ſabje& to the ſame fickneſſes, frailties, diſap- 
pointments, pains, paſſions, and forrows, as other 
men; that true honour lies in thoſe things, in 
which it is poſſible for the meaneſt peaſant to ex- 
cel him; and therefore he will not be vainly ar- 
rogant. He knows that they are only tranſuorx 
and accidental things that ſet him above the reſt 
of mankind; that he will foon be upon a level 
with them; and therefore learns to condeſcend : 
and there is a dignity ia this cendeſcenſion; it 
does not fink, but exalt, his reputation and cha« 
racter. ' 
A man of inferior rank, that knows himſelf, 
knows how to be content, quiet, and thankful, in * 
his lower ſphere. As he has not an extravagant 
veneration and eſteem for thoſe external things 
which raiſe one man's circumſtances ſo much a- 
bove another's, ſo he does not look upon himſelt 
as the worſe or leſs valuable man, purely becauſe ' 
he has them not; much leſs does he envy them 
that have them. As he has not their advantages 
ſo neither has he their temptations ; he is in that 
ſtate of life which the great Arbiter and Diſpo- 
ſer of all things hath allotted him; and he is ſa- 
tisfied : but as a deference is owing to external 
ſuperiority, he knows how to pay a proper reſpe& 
to thoſe that are above him, without that abject 
H | and 
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and ſervile cringiag, which diſcovers an inor- 
dinate eſteem for their condition. As he does not 
over- eſteem them for thoſe little accidental ad- 
vantages in which they excel him, ſo neither does 
he overvalue himſelf for chole N in which 
he excels others. | | 
Were hearers to know themſelves, they would 
not take upon them to dictate to their preachers, 
or teach their miniſters how to teach them 
(which, as St, Auſtin obſerves, Ju) is the ſame 
thing as if a patient, when he ſends for a phy- 
fician, ſhould preſcribe to him what he would 
have him preſcribe); but, if they happen to hear 
ſomething not quite agreeable to their former 
ſentiments, would betake themſelves more dili- 
gently to the ſtudy of their Bibles, to NOW whe- 
ther thoſe things were ſo k. 
And were miniſters to know themſelves, they 
would know the nature and duty of their office, 
and the wants and infirmities of their hearers 
better, than to domineer over their faith, or ſhoot 
over their heads, and ſeek their own popularity, 
rather than their benefit, They would be more 
ſolicitous for their edification, than their appro- 
bation (the moſt palatable food is not always 
the moſt wholefome) ; and, like a faithful phy- 


7 Norit medicus quid ſalutiferum, quidve contrarium 
Petar ægrotos. JEgroti eſtis, nalite ergo dictare quæ vous | 
medicamina velit opponere. 

* Aﬀs xvii. tr 
| ſician, 
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ſician, would earneſtly intend and endeavour their 
good, though it be in a way they may not like; 
and rather riſk their own characters with weak, 
and captious men, than with-hold any thing that 
is needful for them, or he unfaithful to God and 
their own conſciences. Patients muſt not expect 
to be always pleaſed, nor phyſicians to be always 
applauded, 


CHAT X: 
Piety the Effect of Self- Knowledge. 


X. ELF-Knowledge tends greatly to culti- 
vate a ſpirit of true piety, 

Ignorance is ſo. far from being the mother of 
devotion, that nothing is more deſtructive of it: 
and, of all ignorance, none is a greater bane to 
it than ſelf- ignorance. This indeed is very con- 
ſiſtent with ſuperſtition, bigotry, and enthufiaſm, 
thoſe common counterfeits of piety, which by weak 
and credulous minds are often miſtaken for it; 
But true piety and real deyotion can-only ſpring 
from a juſt knowledge of God and onrfelves; and 
the relation we ſtand in to him, and the depen- 
dence we have upon him. For when we con- 
ſider ourſelves as the creatures of God, whom 
he made for his honour, and as creatures inca- 
pavle of any happineſs but what reſults from his 
favour; and as intirely and, continually depen- 
dent upon him for every thing ewe have and 

| 6. - hope 
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hope for; and whilſt we bear this thought in 
our minds, what can induce or prompt us more 
to love, and fear, and truſt him as our God, our 
Father, and all- ſufficient F riend and Helper ? 


— —ß — — 


158 CH A P. XI. | 
Sel f Knowledge teaches us rightly to perform the Duties 
of Religion. 
XI. (YELF- -Knowledge will be a good help and 
direction to us in many of our deyout 
and chriſtian exerciſes ; particularly, 

(1.) In the duty of prayer; both as to the 
matter and mode {w},—He that rightly knows 
himſelf, will be very ſenſible of his ſpiritual 
wants; and he that is well acquainted with his 
ſpiritual wants, will not be at a loſs what to pray 
for. Our hearts would be the beſt prayer- 
4 books, if we were well ſkilful in reading them. 

Why do men pray, and call for prayers when 
they come to die, but that they begin a little 
£ better to know themſelves? and were they 
* now but to hear the voice of God and con- 

» 4* ſcience, they would not remain ſpeechleſs. 
ͤKgRut theythat are born deaf are always dumb . 

Again, felf-knowledge will teach us to pray, 
not only with fluency, but fervency; will help 
us to keep the heart, as well as order our ſpeech, 


Va Ille Deo veram orationem exhübet qui ſemitipſum 
cCqgnoſcit. Greg. | 
{x) Baxter. 
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before God; and ſo promote the grace as well 
as gift of prayer, Did we but ſerioutly-confider” 
what we are, and what we are about; whom we 
pray to, and what we pray for, it is impoſſible 
we ſhould be ſo dead, ſpiritleſs, and formal in this. 
duty, as we too often are, The very thought 
would inſpire us with life, and faith, and fervour. 
(2.), Self-knowledge will be very helpful to us- 
in the duty of thankſgiving, as it ſnews us both 
how ſui table and how ſeaſonable the mercies are” 
which we receive. A chriſtian that keeps up an 
intelligence with himſelf, confiders what he hath 
as well as what he wants; and is no leſs ſenfible 
of the value of his mercies than his unworthi- 
neſs of them: and this is what makes him thank- 
ful. For this reaſon it is, that one chnſtian's 
heart even melts with gratitude: for thoſe very. 
mercies which others diſeſteem and depreciate ; 
and perhaps deſpiſe, becauſe: they have not what 
they think greater. But a man that knows him 
ſelf, knows that he deſerves nothing, and there- 
fore is thankful for every thing; for thankful- 
neſs as neceſſarily flows from humility as humi- 
lity does from ſelf-acquaintance. . 
(3+) In the duties of reading and hearing the 
word of God. Self-Knowledge is of excellent 
uſe to enable us to underſtand and apply that 
which we read or hear. Did we underſtand our 


hearts better, we ſhould underſtand. the word of 
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God better; for that ſpeaks to the heart, A 


man that is acquainted with his own heart, pre- 
ſently ſees how deeply the divine word penetrates 
and explores, ſearches and lays open its moſt in- 
ward parts: he feels what he reads; and finds 
that a quickening ſpirit, which to a ſelf- ignorant 
man is but a dead letter, 

Moreover, this ſelt-acquaintance teaches a man 
to apply what he reads and hears of the word 
of God, He ſees the pertinence, congruity, 


and fuitableneſs of it to his own caſe; and lays 


it up faithfully in the ſtore-room of his mind, to 
be digeſted and approved by his after-thoughts, 
And it is by this art of applying ſcripture, and 
urging the moſt ſuitable inſtructions and admo- 


nitions of it home upon our conſciences, that we 


receive the greateſt benefit by it. 
(.) Nothing is of more eminent ſervice in 


the great duty of meditation; eſpecially in that 


part of it which conſiſts in heart converſe. A 
man who is unacquainted with himſelf, is as un- 


fit to converſe with his heart as he is with a ſtran- 


ger he never ſaw, and whoſe taſte and temper 
he is altogether unacquainted with. He knows 
not how to get his thoughts about him: and 
whon he has, he knows not how to range and fix 
them; and hath no more the command of them 
than a General has of a wild undiſciplined ar- 


my, that kas never been exerciſed, or accuſtom- 
ed 


Chap. · 12. of Self-Knowledpe.- IST 
ed to obedience and order. But one, -who hath 
made it the ſtudy of his life to be acquainted with 
himſelf, is ſoon diſpoſed to enter into a free and 
familiar converſe with his own heart; and in 
ſuch a ſelf-conference improves mote in true wiſ- 
dom, and. acquires more uſeful and ſubſtantial 
knowledge, than he could do from the moſt polite 
and refined converſation in the world, Of ſuch 
excellent uſe. is ſelf-knowledge in all the duties 
of devotion and piety, 
CHAP, XII, 

Self- Knowledge the beſt Preparation for Death, 


XII. G ELF-Knowledge will be an habitual 
O preparation for death, and a conſtant 
guard againft the ſurpriſe of it, becauſe it fixes 
and ſettles our hopes of future happineſs. That 
which makes the thoughts of death ſo terrifying 
to the ſoul, is its utter uncertainty what will be- 
come of it after death. Were this uncertainty 
to be removed, a thouſand things would reconcile 
us to the thoughts of dying . ; 

{y Illa quoque res morti nos alienat, quod hæc jam novi- 


mus, illa ad quæ tranſituri ſumus, neſcimus qualia ſint. Et 
orremus ignota. Naturalis przterca tenebrarum metus eſt, 


in quas adductura mors creditur. Sex. Epift. 83.—lt is this X 


makes us averſe to death, that it tranſlates us to objects we are 
unacquainted with; and we tremble at the thoughts of thoſe 
things that are unknown to us, We are naturally afraid of 
being in the dark ; and death is a leap in the dark. 


H 4 « Diftruſt 
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« Diſtruſt and darkneſs. of a future ſtate, 

Is that which makes mankind to dread their fate: 
«« Dying is nothing; but 'tis this we fear, 

To be we know not hat, —we know not where.” 


Now fſelf-knowledge, in a good degree, diffi- 
pates th's gloom, and removes this dreadful 
doubt; for, as the word of God hath reveal- 
ed the certainty of a future ſtate of happineſs, 
which the good man ſhall enter upon after death, 
and plainly deſcribed the requiſite qualifications 
for it; when by a long and laborious ſelf-ac- 
quaintance, he comes diſtinctly to diſcern thoſe 
qualifications in himſelf, his hopes of heaven 
ſoon raiſe him above the fears of death: and 
tho' he may not be able to form any clear or diſ- 
tinct conception of the nature of that happineſs, 
yet in general he is aſſured that it will be a moſt 
exquiſite and extenſive one, and will contain in 
it every thing neceſſary to make it complete; 
| becauſe it will come immediately from God him- 

ſelf (2): whereas they who know nat what they 
' are, 


When we ſay that the ſtate of the other world is un- 
© known, the only meaning of it is, that it is a ſtate of ſuch 
© happineſs, ſo far beyond any thing we ever yet experienced, 
that we cannot form any notion or idea of it: we know 
© that there is ſuch a happineſs ; we know in ſome meaſure 
wherein this happineſs conſiſts ; viz. in _ God and the 
© bleſſed Jeſus, who loved us, and gave himſelf for us; in praĩiſ- 
ing our Creator and Redeemer; in canverſing with faints and 
angels. But how great, how raviſhing and tranſporting a 

bp pleaſure this is, we cannot tell, becauſe we never — it. 
Nov 
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are, muſt neceſſarily be ignorant what they ſhall 
be. A man that is all darkneſs within, can have 


but a dark proſpeC forward (a). 
O, what would we not give for ſolid hope in 
death Reader, wouldft thou have it, know God, 


and know thyſelf. 


Now methinks this ſhould not make the thoughts of death 
uneaſy to us; ſhould not make us unwilling to go to heaven; 
© that the happineſs of heaven is too great for us to know, or 
© to conceive in this world. For men are naturally fond of 
© unknown and untried pleaſures ; which is fo far from being 
a diſparagement to them, that it raiſes our expectations of 
them, that they are unknown. In the things of this world, 
© enjoyment uſually" lefſens our eſteem and value for them, 
© and we always value that moſt which we haye never tried; 
and methinks the happineſs of the other world ſhould not be 
© the only thing we deſpiſe before we try it.— It is ſome en- 
* couragement to us that the happineſs of heaven is too big to 
© be known in this world; for did we perfectly know it now, 
it could not be very great.” Sherlock on Death, p. 71, 72, 


ſa Illi mors gravis incubat, 


Qui, notis nimis omnibus, 1 
Ignotus moritur ſibi. Sen. Na. Nyeſ. 
Who, expos'd to others eyes, 


Into his own heart never yn | } ll 
Death's to him a ſtrange ſurpriſe. | 
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SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


PART T-HIRD. 


Shewing how Self- Knowledge is to be attained. 
TIROM what hath been ſaid under the two 
L. former parts of the ſubject, ſelf-knowledge 
appears to be in itſelf ſo excellent, and in its ef- 
fects fo extenſively uſeful and conducive to the 
happineſs of human kind, that nothing need fur- 
ther be added, by way of motive or inducement, 
to excite us to make it the great object of our ſtu- 
dy and purſuit. If we regard our preſent peace, 
 fatisfaQtion, and uſefulneſs, or our future and 
everlaſting-intereſts, we ſhall certainly value and 
ptoſecute this knowledge above all others; as 
| what will be moſt ornamental to our characters, 
| and beneficial to our intereſt in every ſtate of life, 


and abundantly recompence all our labour. 
Were 
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- Were there need of any further motives to ex- 
cite us to this, I might lay open the many dread- 
ful effects of ſelf-ignorance, and ſhew how plainly 
it appears to be the original ſpring of all the fol- 
lies and incongruities we ſee in the characters of 
men, and of moſt of the mortifications and mi- 
ſeries they meet with here. This would ſoon ap- 
pear by only mentioning the reverſe of thoſe ad- 
vantages before ſpecified, which reſult from ſelf- 
knowledge. For what is it, but a want of ſelf- 
knowledge and ſelf-government, that makes us 
ſo unſettled and volatile in our diſpoſitions ? So 
ſubjeC& to tranſport and-exceſs of paſſions in the 
varying ſcenes of lite? ſo raſh and unguarded in 
our conduct? fo vain and ſelf-ſuthcient ? fo cen- 
ſorious and malignant? ſo eager and confident ? 
ſo. little uſeful in the world, in compariſon of 
what we might be? ſo inconſiſtent with ourſelves? 
ſo miſtaken in our notions of true religion > fo 
generally indiſpoſed to, or unengaged-1n the holy 
duties of it? and finally, ſo unfit for death, and 
ſo afraid of dying ?—I fay, to what is all this 
owing, but ſelf-ignorance ? the firſt and fruitful 
ſource of all this long train of evils ;—and in- 
deed there 1s ſcarce any, but what may be traced 
up to it, In ſhort, it brutifies man to be 1gnorant 
of himſelf, Man that is in honour, and underfland- 


* not (himſelf eſpecially); is as the beaſts that periſh. 


+ P/al. xlix. 20. 
H 6 | «© Came 


* * 
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- © Come home then, O my wandering, ſelf- 
“ neglecting ſoul ; loſe not thyſelf in a wilder- 
« neſs or tumult of impertinent, vain, diſtract- 
“ ing things. Thy work is nearer thee; the 
« country thou ſhouldſt firſt ſurvey and travel is 
ce within thee; from which thou muſt paſs to that 
ce above thee; when, by lofing thyſelf in this 
« without thee, thou wilt find thyſelf before thou 
tc art aware in that below thee.—Let the eyes of 
4 fools be in the corners of the earth; leave it 
„ to men befide themſelves, to live as without 
ic themſelves; do thou keep at home and mind 
t thine own buſineſs. Survey thyſelf, thine own 
© make and nature, and thou wilt find full em- 
« ploy for all thy moſt active thoughts*. But 
& doſt thou delight in the myſteries of nature? 
1 Conſider well the myftery of thy own. The 
i compendium of all thou ſtudieſt is near thee, 
« even within thee; thyſelf being the epitome 
« of the world (b),—If either neceflity or duty, 

N & nature 
* Mirantur aliqui altitudines montium, ingentes fluctus 


A 


* 


PS % maris, altiſſimos lapſus fluminum, et oceani ambitum, et gy- 


-* ſyderum, et rehaquunt ſeipſos, nec mirantur, faith Saint 


Auguſtin.— Some men admire the heights of mountains, the 


—_— 
* 


| huge waves of the ſea, the ſteep falls of rivers, the compaſs 
of the ocean, and the circuit of the ſtars, and paſs by them- 
felves without admiration. h 
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cc nature or grace, reaſon or faith, internal in- 
« ducements, external impulſes, or eternal mo- 
ce tives, might determine the ſubject of thy ſtudy 
& and contemplation, thou wouldſt call home thy 
ce diſtracted thoughts, and employ them more 
« on thyſelf and thy God ſe). x 

Now then let us reſolve, that henceforth the 
ſtudy of ourſelves ſhall be the buſineſs of our 
lives; that, by the bleſſing of God, we may 
arrive at ſuch a degree of ſelf-knowledge, as may 
ſecure to us the excellent benefits before-men- 
tioned, To which end we ſhould do well to at- 
tend diligently to the rules laid down in the fol- 
lowing chapters. 


HAP. I. 
Self- Examination neceſſary to Self- Knowledge. 
'Þ& HE firſt thing neceſſary to ſeli-knowledge 
is ſelf- inſpection. 
We muſt often look into our hearts if we 
would know them, They are very decenful; 


pueMAorla* N oy © Otog apf % yryore, Nem. de Nat. Ham. 
cap. 1. pag. 34. Who can ſufficiently admire the noble na- 
ture of that creature man, who hath in him the mortal and the 
immortal, the rational and irrational natures united, and fo 
carries about with him the image of the whole creation; 
whence he is called Microcoſm, or the little world; for whoſe 
ſake (ſo highly is he honoured by God) all things are made, 
both preſent and future; nay, for whoſe ſake God himſelf 
became man !—So that it was not unjuſtly ſaid by Gregory 
Neſſene, that man was the Macrocoſm, and the world without 
the microcoſm. 


e Baxter's Miſchief of S:1f-Ignorance.. 
* more 
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more ſo than we can imagine, till we have ſearch- 
ed and tried, and watched them well, We may 
meet with frauds and faithleſs dealings from men; 
but, after all, our own hearts are the greateſt 
cheats; and there are none we are in greater dan- 
ger from than ourſelves, We muſt firſt ſuſpe& 
ourſelves, then examine ourſelves, then watch 
ourſelves, if we expect ever to know ourſelves, 
How is it poſſible there ſhould be any ſelf-ac- 
quaintance without ſelf-converſe? 

Were a man to accuſtom himſelf to fuch ſelf- 
employment, he need not live till thirty before 
he ſuſpects himſelf a fool, or till forty before he 
knows it a/. | | 

Men could never be ſo bad as they are, if they 
did but take a proper care and ſcope in this 
buſineſs of ſelf-examination /e). If they did but 
look backwards to what they were, inwards to 
what they are, and forwards to what they ſhall be. 
And as this is the firſt and moſt neceſſary ſtep 
to ſelf-acquaintance, it may not be amiſs to be a 
little more particular in it. Therefore, 

(1.) This buſineſs of ſelf-ſcrutiny muſt be 
performed with great care and diligence, other- 
wiſe. our hearts will deceive us, even whilſt we 
are examining them, © When we ſet ourſelves 


d Sce the Complaint, or Night-Thoughts, part i. pag. 28. 
e / Hoc nos peſſimos facit, quod nemo vitam ſuam reſpicit. 
Quid facturi ſimus, cogitamus, et id raro: quid fecerimus, 
non cogitamus. Sex. Epiſt. 84. 

cc to 
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ce to think, ſome trifle or other preſently i inter- 
« rupts and draws us off from any profitable re- 
ce collection. Nay we ourſelves fly out, and are 
&« glad to be diverted from a ſevere examination 
ec into our own ſtate; which is ſure, if diligently 
ce purſued, to preſent us with objects of ſhame 
& and ſorrow, which will wound our fight, 
tc and ſoon make us weary of this neceffary 
ce work” (/). 

Do not let us flatter ourſelves then that this 
is a mighty eaſy buſineſs. Much pains and 
care are neceſſary ſometimes to keep the mind 
intent; and more to keep it impartial; and 
the difficulty of it is the reaſon that ſo many 
are averſe to it, and care not to deſcend into 
themſelves (g). 

Reader, try the experiment ; retire now into 
thyſelf, and ſee if thou canſt not ftrike out ſome 
light within, by cloſely urging ſuch queſtions 
as theſe—* What am I? For what was I made ? 
«© And to what ends have I been preſerved fo 
4% long, by the favour of my Maker? Do Pre- 
e member, or forget thoſe ends? Have I an- 
c ſwered or perverted them? — What have T 
« been doing fince I came into the world? What 
ce is the world or myfelf the better for my living 
& {o many years in it?—what is my allowed 


{f) Stanhope's Thomas a Kempis, pag. 166. 
(s) Ut nemo in ſeſe tentat deſcendere ! Perf. Sat. 4. 


„% courſe 
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c“ courſe of actions? Am] ſure it will bear the 
« future teſt?—Am I now in that ſtate J ſhall 
&« wiſh to die in? And, O my ſoul, think, and 
& think again what it is to die. Do not put 
& that moſt awful event far from thee; nor paſs 
ce it by with a ſuperficial thought. Canſt thou 
c be too well fortified . againſt the terrors of 
c that day! And art thou ſure that the props 
e which ſupport thee now will not fail thee then? 
« —What hopes haſt thou for eternity! Haſt 
& thou indeed that godly temper, which alone 
% can fit thee for the enjoyment of God? 
„ Which world art thou moſt concerned for ?— 
% What things do moſt deeply affect thee ?— 
4 O my ſoul, remember thy dignity; think how 
&« ſoon the ſcene will ſhift, Why ſhouldſt thou 
ce forget that thou art immortal?” 

(2.) This ſelf-excitation and ſcrutiny muſt 
be frequently made, —They who have a great 
deal of important buſineſs on their hands ſhould 
often look over their accounts, and frequently 
adjuſt them, leſt they ſhould be going back- 
wards, and not know it: and cuſtom will ſoon 
take off the difficulty of this duty, and make it 
delightful, 

In our morning retreat, it will be proper to 
remember, that we cannot preſerve throughout 
the day that calm and even temper we may 


then be in : that we ſhall very probably meet 
| with 
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with ſome things to ruffle us; ſome attack 
on our weak ſide: place a guard there now. Or, 
however, if no incidents happen to drſcompoſe 
us, our tempers will vary; our thoughts will 
flow pretty much with our blood; and the dif- 
poſitions of the mind be a good deal governed 
by the motions of the animal ſpirits; our ſouls * 
will be ſerene or cloudy, our tempers volatile 
or flegmatic, and our inclinations ſober or irre- 
gular, according to the briſkneſs or ſluggiſn- 
neſs of the circulation of the animal fluids, 
whatever may be the natural and immediate 
cauſe of that; and therefore we muſt reſolve 
to avoid all occaſions that may raiſe any dan» 
gerous ferments there; which, when once raiſ- 
ed, will excite in us very different thoughts 
and diſpoſitions from thoſe we now have; which, 
together with the force of a fair opportunity 
and urgent temptation, may overſet our reaſon 
and reſolution, and betray us into thole finful - 
indulgences which will wound the conſcience, 
ſtain the ſoul, and create bitter remorſe in our 
cooler reflections. Pious thoughts and purpoſes 
in the morning will ſet a guard upon the ſoul, 
and fortify it under all the temptations of the 

day. | 
But ſuch ſelf-· inſpection, however, ſhould not 
fail to make part of our evening devotions: 
when we ſhould review and examine the ſeve- 
ral 
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ral actions of the day, che various tempers and 
diſpoſitions we have been in, and the occafions 
that excited them. It is an advice worthy of a 
chriſtian, tho' it firſt dropped from a heathen 
pen: That before we betake ourſelves to reſt, we 
review and examine all the paſſages of the day, 
that we may have the comfort of what we have 
done aright, and may redreſs what we find to- 
have been amiſs; and make the ſhipwrecks of 
one day be as marks to dire& our conrſe om ano 
ther. —A practice that hath been recommended 
by many of the heathen moraliſts of the greateſt 
name; as Plutarch, Epictetus, Marcus Antoni- 
nus; and particularly Pythagoras; in the verſes 
chat go under his name, and are called his Golden 
Verſes: wherein he adviſes his ſcholars every 
night to recollect the paſſages of the day, and aſk 
themſelves theſe queſtions: Wherein have I 
“ tranſgreſſed this day? What have I done? 
What duty have I omitted, &c,” () Seneca 
| i Yecoms - 
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__ Pid. Pythag. Aur. Carm. apud Poet. Minor. pag. 420. 


Let not your eyes the ſweets of ſlumber taſte, ; 
Till you have thrice ſevere reflections paſt 1 
On th' actions of the day, from firſt to laſt. 
Whercin have I tranſgreſs d? what done we I? 


What 
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recommends the ſame practice. * Seftius,* ſaith | 
he, © did this; at the cloſe of the day, before 
he betook himſelf to reſt, he addreſled his 
« ſoul in the following manner? © What 
« evil of thine haſt thou cured this day? What 
« vice withſtood ? In what reſpe& art thou 
© better ?”—+ Paſſion will ceaſe, or become more 
cool, when it knows every day it is to be thus 
called to account, What can be more ad» 
vantageous than this conſtant cuſtom of ſearch- 
© ing through the day! And the ſame 
© courſe,” ſaith Seneca, I take myſelf ; and eve- 
ry day fit in judgment on myſelf; and at even, 
when all is buſh and ftill, I make a ſerutiny 
© into the day; look over my words and ac- 
© tions, and hide nothing from myſelf; conceal 
© none of my miſtakes through fear; for why 
© ſhould 1? When J have it in my power to 
© ſay thus: © This once I forgive thee 3; but 
ſee thou do ſo no more,—In ſuch a diſpute I 
© was. too keen; do not for the future contend 
with ignorant men; they will not be con- 
© vinced, becauſe they are unwilling to ſhew 
their ignorance, Such a one I reproved with 
* too much freedom; whereby I have not re- 
What actions unperform'd have I paſt by ? 
And if your actions ill, on ſearch you find, 
Let grief; if good, let joy poſſeſs your mind. 


This do, this think, to this your heart inclinez 
This way will lead you to the life divine, 


c formed 
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« formed, but exaſperated him; remember here- 
after to be more mild in your cenſures; and 
% conſider not only whether what you ſay be 
e true, but whether the perſon you ſay it to can 
{© bear to hear the truth (i). Thus far that ex- 
cellent moraliſt. 8 

Let us take a few other ſpecimens of a more 
pious and chriſtian turn, from a judicious and 
devout writer /&), 
This morning, when I aroſe, inſtead of ap- 
* plying myſelf to God in payer, (which I 
* generally find it beſt to do, immediately after 
da few ſerious reflections) I gave way to idle 
© muling, to the great diſorder of my heart 
*and frame. How often have I ſuffered for 
want of more watchfulneſs on this occa- 
fon! When ſhall I be wiſe?—l have this 
day ſhamefully trifled, almoſt through the 
© whole of it; was in my bed when I ſhould 
© have been upon my knees; prayed but coolly 
© in the morning; was ſtrangely off my guard 
© in the buſineſs and converſation I was con- 
<cerned with in the day, particularly at —— ; 
I indulged to very fooliſh, ſinful, vile thoughts, 
*&c; I fell in with a ftrain of converſation 
too common amongſt all ſorts, viz. ſpeaking 
evil of others; taking up a reproach againſt 


(i) M Seneca de Ira, bib. 3. cap. 36. 
4 M. Bennet. See his Chrift. Orator. pag. 584. . 
2  *my- 
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© my neighbour, I have often reſolved againſt this 
c fin, and yet run into it again. How treacher- 
© ous this wicked heart of mine! I have loſt ſeve- 
ral hours this day in mere ſauntering and idle- 
© neſs,—This day I had an inftance of mine own 
« infirmity, that I was a little ſurpriſed at, and 
J am ſure I ought to be humbled for the 
© behaviour of from whom I can expect no- 
thing but humour, inducretion, and folly, 
© ſtrangely ruffled me; and that after I have had 
© warning over and over again. What a poor, 
© impotent, contemptible creature am I !—— 
This day I have been kept, in a great meaſure, 
from my too frequent failings. —T had this day 
very comfortable affiſtances from God, upon an 
© occafioh not a little trying hat ſhall Tren- 
© der?” | | 
(3.) See that the mind be in the moſt com- 
poſed and diſengaged frame it can, when you en- 
ter upon this buſineſs of felf-judgment, Chuſe 
a time when 1t 1s moſt free from paſſion, and 
moſt at leiſure from the cares and affairs of 
life. A judge is not like to, bring a cauſe to 
a good iſſue, that is either intoxicated with li- 
quor on the bench, or has his mind diſtrafted 
with other cares, when he ſhould be intent on 
the trial. Remember you fit in judgment upon 
yourſelf, and have nothing to do at preſent but 
to fift the evidence which conſcience may bring 
in 
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in, either for or againſt you, in order to pro- 
nounce a juſt ſentence; which is of much great- 
er concernment to you at preſent than any thing 
elſe can be; and therefore it ſhould be tranſ- 
acted with the utmoſt care, compeſure, and at- 
_ tention, 

(4.) Beware of partiality, and the ien of 
Flf-love in this weighty buſineſs ; which if you 
do not guard againſt, it will ſoon lead you into 
ſelf- deluſion; the conſequences of which may be 
fatal to you. Labour to ſee yourſelf as you are; 
and view things in a juſt light, and not in that 
in which you would have them appear. Remem- 
ber that the mind is always apt to believe thoſe 
things which it would have to be true, and back- 
ward to credit what it wiſhes to be falſe; and 
this is an influence you will certainly lie under 
in this affair of ſelf-judgment. 

Lou need not be much afraid of being too 
fevere upon yourſelf, Your great danger will 
generally be of paſſing a too favourable judg- 
ment. A judge ought not indeed to be a party 
concerned; and ſhould have no intereſt in the 
perſon he fits in judgment upon. But this 
cannot be the cafe here, —as you yourſelf are 
both judge and criminal; which ſhews the 
danger of pronouncing a too favourable ſentence, 
But remember, your buſineſs is only with the 


evidence and the rule of judgment; and that, 
| however 
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however you come off now, there will be a re- ; 
hearing in another court, where judgment will 
be according to truth, | | roy 

© However, look not unequally either at the 
good or evil that is in you; but view them as 
< they are. If you obſerve only the good that is 
© in you, and overlook the bad, or ſearch only af- 
< ter your faults, and overlook your graces, neĩ- 
© ther of theſe will bring you to a true acquaint- 
© ance with yourſelf Y. | 

And to induce you to this impartiality, remem- 
ber that this buſineſs (tho' it may be hid from the 
world) is not done in ſecret; God ſees how 
you manage it, before whoſe tribunal you muſt 
expect a righteous. judgment. We ſhould or- 
© der our thoughts ſo ( ſaith Seneca) as if we had 
© a window in our breaſts, thro' which any one 
© might ſee what paſſes there. And indeed there 
is one that does; for what does it ſignify that 
our thoughts are hid from men? From God no- 
« thing is hid m. 9755 
(F.) Beware of falſe rules of judgment 
This is a ſure and common way to felf-de- 
ception, e. g. Some judge of themſelves by what 
they have been. But it does not follow, if men 

71) Baxter's Director, pag. 86. 1 
- {m) Sic cogitandum tanquam aliquis in pectus intimum 
inſpicere poſſit; et poteſt. Quid enim prodeſt ad homine 


aliquid eſſe ſecretum Nihil Deo claufum eſt. Sex. Eprft. 54. 
* 2 Cor. x. 12. * . 


are 
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mould not the judgment of theſe be your rule, 


is ſo various, and generally fo ill- founded; for 


are not ſo bad as they have been, that there- 
fore they are as good as they ſhould be. It is 
wrong to make our paſt conduct implicitly the 
meaſure of our preſent, or the preſent the rule 
of our future; when our paſt, preſent, and future 
conduct muſt be all brought to another rule. 
And they who thus meaſure themſelves by them- 
ſelves, and compare themſelves with themſelves, 
are nat wiſe*, —Again, others are apt to judge 
of themſelves by the opinions of men; which is 
the moſt uncertain rule that can be; for in that 
very opinion of theirs you may be deceived. How 
do you know they have really formed ſo good an 
idea of you as they profeſs? But, if they have, 
may not others have formed as bad? And why 


as well as the opinion of thoſe? Appeal to ſelf- 
flattery for an anſwer,—However, neither one 
nor the other of them perhaps appear even to 
know themſelves; and how ſhould they know 
you? How is it poſſible they ſhould have oppor- 
tunĩties of knowing you better than you know 
yourſelf? A man can never gain a right know- 
ledge of himſelf from the opinion of others which 


men commonly judge by outward appearances, 
or inward prejudice, and therefore, for the moſt 
part think and ſpeak of us very much at random. 


* ry Cor. X. 12» 


Again, 


a 
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Again, others are for judging of themſelves - 
by the conduct of their ſapetiors, who have op- 
portunities and advantages of knowing, acting, 
and being better; * and yet without vanity be it 
«ſpoken (ſay they) we are not behind hand with 
* them, But what then? Neither they nor you 
perhaps are what the obligations of your cha- 
racter indiſpenfibly require you to be, and 
what you muſt be ere you can be happy. 
But conſider how eafily this argument may be: 
retorted. You are better than fome, you ſay, 
who have greater opportunities and advantages 
of being good than you have; and therefore 
your ſtate is ſafe, But you yourſelf have greater 
opportunities and advantages of being good than 
ſome others have, who are neverthelefs. bettet 
than you; and therefore, by the ſame rule, your 
ſtate cannot he ſafe.— Again, others judge of 
themſelves by the common maxims of the vulgar 
world concerning honour and honeſty, virtue 
and intereſt ; which maxims, tho' generally very 
corrupt and very contrary to thoſe of reaſon, con- 
ſcience, and ſcripture, men will follow as a rule, 
for the ſake of the latitude it allows them: and 
fondly think, that if they ſtand right in the opi- 
nion of the loweſt kind of men, they have no 
reaſon to be ſevere upon themſelves. Others, 
_ whoſe ſentiments are more delicate and refined, 
| theyi e may be miſtaken, or mw overſtrain 
I the 


» 
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the matter. In which perſuaſion they are con- 
firmed, by obſerving how 1eldom. the conſciences 
of the generality of men ſmite them for thoſe 
things Which theſe nice judges condemn as hei- 
nous crimes, i1:need not ſay how falſe and per- 
nicious à rule this 18, Again, others may 
judge of themſelves and their ſtate, by ſudden im- 
preſſions they have had, or ftrong impulſes upon 
their ſpirits, which they attribute to the finger 
of God; and by which they have been ſo ex- 
.ccedingly affected as to make no doubt but that 
it was the inſtant of thæir converſion. But whe- 
ther it was or no, can never be knoun but by the 
conduct of their after-lives.—ln like manner, 
dthers judge of their good fate by their good 
frames; tho very rare, it may be, and very. tran- 
ſient; ſoon paſſing off like a morning claud, or 
as the early dew. But we ſhould not judge of 
ourſelves by that which is unuſual.or extraor- 
« dinary with us; but by the ordinary tenor and 
drift of our lives. A bad man may ſeem good 
© in ſome good mood; and a good man may 
« ſeem. bad in ſome extraordinary falls; to judge 
of a bad man by his beſt hours, and a good 
: © man by his worſt, is the way to be deceived 
in them both (. And the ſame way may 
you be deceived in yourſelf.—Pharaob, Abab, 
Herod, and Felix, had all of them their ſoftenings, 
{n}. Baxter's Direct. pag. 876. 


their 
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their tranſitory fits of goodneſs; but yet they, 
remain upon record under the blackeſt charac- 
ters. 

Theſe G. are all wrong rules of jndgmentz 
and to truſt to them or to try ourſelves by them, 
leads to fatal ſelf-deception. Again, 

(6.) In the buſineſs of ſelf- examination you. 
muſt not only take care you do not judge by 
wrong rules, but that you do not judge wrong 
by right rules. Vou muſt endeavour then to 
be well acquainted with chem. The office of 
a judge is not only to collect the evidence and 
the circumſtances of facts, but to be well Killed 
in the laws by which thoſe facts are to be ex- 
amined. 

Now the only right rules by which we ate 
to examine, in order to know ourſelves, are 
reaſon and ſcripture, Some ar for ſetting aſide 
theſe rules, as too ſevere for them; too ſtiff to 
bend to their peryerſeneſs; too ſtraight to mea- 
ſure their crooked ways! ate againſt reaſon 
"when reaſon is againft them; decrying it as 
-carnal reaſon: and againſt feripture, when ſcrip- 
ture is againſt them, deſpiling it as a dead letter. 
And thus, rather than be convinced they are 
wrong, they reject the wal means that can ſet 
them right. f 

And as ſome are for jouning alide. thefe e | 
o others are tor ſetting them one againſt. the 

12 other; 
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other :—reafon againſt ſcripture, and ſcripture 
againſt reaſon: when they are both given us 
by the God of 'our natures, not only as per- 
fealy conſiſtent, but as proper to explain and 
illuſtrate each other, and prevent our miſtak- 
ing either; and to be, when taken together (as 
they always ſhould) the moſt complete and only 
rule by which to judge both of ourſelves, and 
every thing belonging to our ſalvation, as rea- 
ſonable and fallen creatures, 

(..) Then one part of that rule which God 
bath given us to judge of ourſelves-by, is right 
reaſon : by which I do not mean the reaſoning 
of any particular man, which may be very dif- 
ferent from the reaſoning of another particular 
man; and both, it may be, very different from 
right reaſon; becauſe both may be influenced 
not ſo much by the reaſon and nature of things, 
as by partial prepoſſeſſions and the power of. 
paſſions. But by right reaſon, I mean thoſe 
common principles, which are-readily allowed by 
all who are capable of underſtanding them, and 
not notoriouſly perverted by the force of preju- 

.dice; and which, are confirmed by the common 

conſent of all the ſober and thinking part of 
mankind ; and may be eaſily learned by the light 
of nature. Therefore, if any doctrine or prac- 
tice, thoꝰ ſuppoſed to be founded- in or counte- 
nanced of revelation, be nevertheleſs apparently , 

ropupnymt 
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repugnant to theſe dictates of right reaſon, or 
evidently contradi& our natural notions of the 
divine attributes, or weaken our obligations to 
univerſal virtue, that we may be ſure 1s no part 

of revelation; becauſe then one part of our rule 
would claſh with and be oppoſite to the other. 
And thus reaſon was deſigned to be our guard 
againſt a wild and extravagant conſtruction of 
ſcripture, 

(2.) The other part of our rule is the faced 
ſcriptures, which we are to uſe as our guard a- 
gainſt the licentious excurſions of fancy, which 
is often impoſing itſelf upon us for right reaſon. 
Let any religious ſcheme or notion then appear 
ever ſo pleaſing or plauſible, if it be not eſtabliſh- 
ed on the plain principles of ſcripture, it is forth- 

with to be diſcarded : and that ſenſe of ſcripture 

that is violently forced to bend towards x, is very 
much to be ſuſpected. | 

It muſt be very ſurpriſing to one 1 rends 
and ſtudies the ſacred ſcriptures with a free, 
unbiaſſed mind, to ſee what elaborate, fine-ſpun 
flimſy glofles men will invent and put upon ſome 
texts as the true and genuine ſenſe of them; for 
no other reaſon, but becauſe it is moſt agreeable 
to the opinion of their party, from which, as tae 
ſtandard of their orthodoxy, they durſt never de- 
part; who, if they were to write a critique in 
the ſame manner on any Greek or Latin author, 

1 2 13 . 
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would make themſelves extremely ridiculous in 
the eyes of the learned world. But, if we would 
not pervert our rule, we muſt learn to think as 

ſeripture ſpeaks, and not compel that to ſpeak as 
we think. 
Would we know ourſelves then, we muſt often 
view ourſelves in the glaſs of God's word. And 
when we have taken a full ſurvey of ourſelves. 
from thence, let us not ſoon forget what manner 

f per ſons we are*, If our own image do not 

_- pleaſe us, let us not quarrel with our mirror, but 

: ſet about mending ourſelves. 1 

The eye of the mind, indeed, is not like that of 
© the body, which can ſee every thing elſe but it- 
- ſelf; for the eye of the mind can turn itſelf in- 
ward, and ſurvey itſelf, However, it muſt be 
ov ned, it can ſee itſelf much better when its own: 
image is reflected upon it from this mirror: and 

it is by this only that we can come at the bottom 
of our hearts, and diſcover thoſe fecret preju- 
dices and carnal prepoſſeſſions, which ſelf love 

! would hide from us. 

This then is the firſt thing ne muſt 3, in or- 

der to ſelt- knowledge Me muſt examine, ſcru- 
tinize, and judge ourſelves, diligently, leiſurely, 
Frequently, and impartially; and that not by the 
falſe maxims of the _— but by the rules which 


f 


e Jam: i. 23, 24+ 
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God hath given us, —reaſon and ſeriptute; and 


take care to underſtand thoſe rules, and not ſet 
them at variance. 


. CHAP. n. 
Conſtant Watehſulneſi neceſſary to Self- Knowledge; 


OULD we know ourſelves, we muſt” 
be very watchful over our hearts and 


II. 


lives. 
(L..) We muſt keep a vigilant ok upon our 
hearts; i. e. our tempers, inclinations, and paſ- 
 fions. A more neceflary piece of advice, in 
order to ſelf-acquaintance, there cannot be, 
than that which Solomon gives us “, - Keep: your” 
Suri with all diligence, or (as It is in the origi- 
nal) above all keeping. 3. d. Whatever you neg- 
le& or overlook, be ſure you mind your heart 
(p). Narrowly obſerve all its inclinations and 
averſions, all its motions and affections, together 
with the ſeveral objects and occaſions which 
excite them. And this precept we find in 
ſcripture inforced with two very urgent reaſons. 
The firſt is, becauſe out of it are the iffues of 
life; z. e. As our heart is, ſo will the tenor 
of our life and conduct be. As is the foun- 

* Prov. Iv. 23. 

{þ) Parallel to this advice of the © Royal Preacher, is that 
of the imperial philotopher, EyJov Barre, eyJov yap 1 * 5 T& 
yas. Look within; for within is the fountain of good 

AM. Aurel. lib. J. f 39. 
Kt 14 tain, 
KS 
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* 


tain, ſo are the ſtreams; as is the root, ſo is the 
fruit*, And the other is, becauſe it is deceitful 


above all things 1. And therefore, without a 


, conſtant guard upon it, we ſhall inſenfibly run 
into many hurtful ſelf-deceptions. To which 


I may add, that without this careful keeping of 


the heart, we ſhall never be able to acquire any 


conſiderable degree of ſelf-acquaintance or ſelt- 


government, 
(2.) To know ourſelves, we muſt watch our 


life and conduct as well as our hearts; and by 


this the heart will be better known; as the root 


is beſt known by the fruit. We muſt attend to 
the nature and conſequences, of every action we 
are. diſpoſed or ſolicited to, before we comply ; 


and conſider how it will appear in a future re- 
view. We are apt enough to obſerve and watch 


the conduct of others: a wiſe man will be as 


critical and as ſevere upon his own; for indeed 


we have a great deal more to do with our own 
conduct than that of other men; as we are to 
anſwer for our own, but not for theirs. By ob- 
ſerving the conduct of other men we know them; 
by carefully obſerving our own, we muſt know 
ourſelves. 


* Mat. vii. 18. Ter. xvii. g. 


CHAZ. 
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CHAP, III. 
Fe ſhould have ſome Regard. to the Opinions of Others. 


concerning ui, particularly of our Enemies, 


OULD we know ourſelves, we ſhould: 
not altogether negle& the opinion 
which others may entertain concerning us. 
Not that we need be very ſolicitous about the: 
cenſure or applauſe of the. world, which are 
generally very raſh and wrong,, and proceed from 
the particular humours and prepoſſeſſions of men: 
and he that knows himſelf, will ſoon know how 
to deſpiſe. them both«. The judgment Which 
© the world makes of us, is generally. of no man- 
ner of uſe. to us; it adds nothing to our ſouls - 
bor bodies, nor leſſens any of our miſeries.. Let 
© us conſtantly follow reaſon (ſays Montaigne) 
and let the public approbation follow us the 
© ſame way, if it pleaſes.“ | 
But ſtill, I ſay, a total 1 Sin in this * 
matter 1s unwiſe (q), We ought not to be in- 
tirely inſenſible of the reports of others: no, not 
to the railings of an enemy ;. for an enemy 


{ 9) Tas: bY Ex rpous ran alf —— 


f 53. Aarhus F Wagopery XaAov" , Xe" 2 Jud due, TVY= 
Yworw, do, AA Taps Twy TUX6V|wv 1am, s, W 

© oferuras Taxiu; avlas, Chryſoft. de Sacred. 4. Go. 
As to the groundſeſs reports that may be raiſed to our fad. 
vantage, it is not good either too much to fear them, or eu- 
tirely to deſpiſe them. We ſhould endeavour to ſtifle them, 
+ be they ever fo falſe, or the authors of them ever ſ6-conteinpt- - 


I'5 may 
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may ſay ſomething out of ill-will to us, which 
it may concern us to think of coolly when we 
are by ourſelves; to examine whether the ac- 
cuſation be juſt; and what there is in our con- 
duct and temper which may make it appear 
0: and by this means our enemy may do 
us more good than he intended; and diſcover 
to us ſomething in our hearts which we did 
not before advert to. A man that hath no ene- 
mies ought to have very faithful friends; and 
one who hath no ſuch friends, ought to think it 
no calamity that he hath enemies to be his ef- 
fectual monitors. Our friends (ſays Mr. 
'© Addiſon) very often flatter us as much as our 
'* own hearts. They either do not ſee our faults, 
© or conceal them from us; or ſoften them by 
* their repreſentations, after ſuch a manner that 
<we think them too trivial to be taken notice 
© of. An adverſary, on the contrary, makes a 
© ſtrifter ſearch into us, diſcovers every flaw and 
© imperfe&ion in our tempers, and though his 
© malice may ſet them in too ſtrong a light, it has 
© generally ſome ground for what it advances. 
A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an ene- - 
e my inflames his crimes. A wiſe man ſhould 
ho give. a juſt attention to both of them, fo far 
as it may tend to the improvement of the one, 
- and the diminution of the other. Plutarch 
s has written an ellay o on the benefits which a 

* Man 
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© man may receive from his enemies; and, among 
the good fruits of enmity, mentions this in 
particular, That by the reproaches it caſts up- 
© on us we fee the worſt fide of ourſelves; and o- 
pen our eyes to ſeveral blemiſhes and defects in 
© our lives and converſations, Which we ſhould 
not have obſerved, without the help of ſuck ill- - 
natured monitors. 

In order likewiſe to come at a true knowledge 
© of ourſelves, we ſhould conſidler, on the other 
© hand, how far we may deſerve the praiſes and 
c approbations which the world 'beſtow upon us; 
c whether the actions they celebrate proceed from 
laudable and worthy motives, and how far we 
* are:really poſſeſſed of the virtues which gain us 
* applauſe amongſt thoſe with whom we converſe. 
© Such a reflection is abſolutely neceſſary, if we 
© conſider how apt we are either to value or con- | 
_ © demn ourſelves by the opinions of others, and 
to ſacrifice the report of our on hearts to the 
judgment of the world (7). 2 

In that treatiſe of Plutarch here referred to, 
there are a great many excellent things pertinent 
to this ſubject; and there fore I thought it not im- 
proper to throw a few extracts out of it into the 
margin (s). A 10 e 
r Sheftator, Fol. vi. No. 309. Oye. oi. vor lend 

{s) The fooliſh and inconfiderate ſpoil the tary 


they are engaged in; but the wiſe and prudent make good u 
of the hatred and enmity of men againſt them. 
2 „ a | 1 5 Why 
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It is the character of a diſſolute mind, to be 
entirely inſenſible to all that the world ſays of 
us: and ſhews ſuch a confidence of ſelf-know- 
ledge, as is uſually a ſure fign of ſelf- ignorance. 
The moſt knowing minds are ever leaſt preſump- 
tuous: and true ſelf-knowledge is a ſcience of 
ſo much depth and difficulty, that a wiſe man 
would not chuſe to be over-confident that all his 


notions of himſelf are right, in oppoſition to the 


90 | | judg- 


Why ſnould we not take an enemy for our tutor, who will 
zuftrult us gratis in thoſe things we knew not before? For an 
enemy ſees and underſtands more in matters relating to us 
than our friends do, becauſe love is blind; but ſpite, malice, 
All-will, wrath, and contempt, talk much, are very inquiſitive, 
and quick · ſighted. | 
Our enemy, to gratify his ill-will towards us, acquaints 
himſelf with the infirmities both of our bodies and minds; 
ſticks to our faults, and makes his invidious remarks upon 
them, and ſpreads them abroad by his uncharitable and ill- 
natured reports. Hence we are taught this uſeful leſſon for 
the direction and management of our converſation in the 
world, viz. that we be circumſpect and wary in every thing 
we ſpeak or do, as if our enemy always ſtood at our elbow, 
and overlooked our aCtions. | 

Thoſe perſons whom that wiſdom hath brought to live 
ſoberly, which the fear and awe of enemies hath infuſed, are 
by degrees drawn into a habit of living fo, and are compoſed 
and fixed in their obedience to virtue by cuſtom and uſe. 

When one aſked Diogenes how he might be avenged of his 
enemies? he replied, To be yourſelf a * and honeſt man. 

Antiſthenes ſpake incomparably well, „that, if a man 

4 would live a ſafe and — life, it was neceſſary that 


1 he ſhould have very ingenuous and faithful friends, or very 
te bad enemies; becauſe the firſt, by their kind admonitions, 
« would keephim from finning; the latter, by their inveCtives.” 
+ He that hath no friend to give him advice, or reprove him 
when he dots amiſs, muſt bear patiently the rebukes of his 
enemies, and thereby learn to mend the errors of his ways; 


con- 
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judgment of all mankind; ſome of whom per- 
haps' have better opportunities and advantages 
of knowing him (at ſome ſeaſons eſpecially) than 
he has of knowing himſelf; becauſe herein they 
never took through the fame falſe medium af 
felf-flattery. 4 > 


8 


conſidering ſeriouſly the object which theſe ſevere cenſures 
aim at, and not whit he is who makes them :—for he who 
deſigned the death of Prometheus, the Theſlalian, inſtead of 
iving him a fatal blow, only opened a ſwelling which he 
d, which did really ſave his life. Juſt fo may the harſh 
reprehenſions of enemies cure ſome diſtempers.of the mind, 
which were before either not known or neglected, though 
their angry ſpeeches do originally proceed from r 
wull. | | 
If any man, with opprobrious language, objects to you 
<rimes you know nothing of, you ought to enquire into the 
cauſes or reaſons of ſuch falſe accuſations ; whereby you may 
learn to take heed for the future, leſt you ſhould unwarily 
commit thoſe offences which are unjuſtly imputed to you. 
Whenever any thing is ſpoken nfl ou that is not true, A. 
do not pats by, or deſpiſe it becauſe it is falſe; but forthwith 
examine yourſelf, and conſider what you have ſaid or done 
that may adminiſter a juſt occaſion of reproof. 
Nothing can be a greater inſtance of wiſdom and humanity, X 
than for a man to bear filently and quietly the follies and re- 
vilings of an enemy ; taking as much care not to provoke 
him, as he would to ſail ſafely by a dangerous rock. A 
It is an eminent piece of humanity, and a manifeſt token of 
a nature truly generous, to put up with the affronts of an enemy, 
at a time when you have a fair opportunity to revenge them. 
Let us carefully obſerve thoſe good qualities wherein our X 
enemies excel us; and endeavour to excel them, by avoiding 
what is faulty, and imitating what is excellent in the: Plat. 
Mor. Vol. i. pag. 265, el. ſeq. | 2 


CHAP, 


AP. Iv. > 
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Iv. A NOTHER proper means of ſelf-know- 
ledge” is, to converſe as much as you 
can with thoſe who are AIT e in real ex- 


ceellence. 


He that walketh with wh" men all be wi 511 *, 
Their example will not only be your motive to 
laudable purſuits, but a mirror to your mind; 
by which you may poſſibly diſcern ſome / x” ah | 
or deficiencies, or neglects in yourſelf, which be- 
fore eſcaped you. You will ſee the unrea- 
ſonableneſs of your vanity and ſelf-ſufficiency, 
when you obſerve how much you are ſurpaſſed 
by others in knowledge and goodneſs, Their 
proficiency will make your defefts' the more ob- 
vious to yourſelf: and by the luſtre of their 
© virtues you will better ſee the deformity of your 
vices; your neghgence by their diligence; your 
pride by their humility; your paſſion by their 
meekneſs; and your folly by their wiſdom. 
Examples not only move, but teach and di- 
rect, much more effectually than precepts; and 
ſhew us not only that ſuch virtues. may be prac- 

tiſed, but how; and how lovely they appear 
when they are, And therefore, if we cannot 


* Prov. xili. 20. 
| have 
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have them always before our eyes, *we ſhould, 
endeavour to have them always in our mind; 
and eſpecially that of our great Head and Pat- 
tern, who hath ſet us a perfect example of the 
moſt innocent condu@, under the worſt and 
moſt diſadvantageous circumſtances of human 
life 00. 


© » 


CHAP. V. 


Of cultrvating ſuch a Temper as will be the 

| 4 ee to S- Knowledge. 20 Dj | 

V. IF a man would know himſelf, he muſt with 
great care cultivate that temper which will 

beft diſpoſe him to receive this knowledge. 

Now; as there are no greater hindrances to ſelf- 
knowledge than pride and obſtinacy, ſo there 
is nothing more helpful to it than humility and 
an openneſs to conviction. 

t. One who is in queſt of eit nei 
muſt above all things ſeek humility, And how 
near an affinity there is between theſe two, ap- 
pears from hence,—that they are both acquired 
the ſame way, The very means of attaining 
humility are the propereſt means for attaining 
ſelf-acquaintance, By keeping an eye every 
day upon our faults and wants, we become more 
humble; and by the ſame means we become more 


{t) Qui plenifſims intelligere appetit qualis fit, tales debet 
aſpicere qualis non eſt; ut in bonorum forma, metiatur quan- 
tum deformis eſt. Greg. fag 

Si 
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ſel-intelligent. By conſidering how. far we fall 
mort of our rule and eur duty, and how vaſtly 
others exceed us, and eſpecially by a daily and di- 
ligen ſtudy of the word of God, we come to 
have meaner thoughts of ourſelves; and by. the 
very ſame means we come to-have a better ac- 
quaintance with ourſelves. | | 
A proud man cannot know himſelf. Pride is: 
that beam in the eye of his mind, which renders: 
him quite blind to- any blemiſhes there. Hence 
| nothing is a ſurer ſign of ſelf-ignorance than 
vanity and oftentation. 5 | 
Indeed, true ſelf-knowledge and humility are 
ſo neceſſarily conneRed, that they depend upon, 
and mutually. beget, each other. A: wan that 
knows himſelf, knows the worſt; of himſelf, and 
there fore cannot. but be humble; and a humble 
mind is frequently contemplating its own faults 
and weakneſſes, . which greatly improves it in 
ſelf- knowledge: ſo that ſelf-acquaintance. makes 
a man humble; and humility gives him ſtill a 
better acquaintance with himſelf. 
( 2.) An openneſs to conviction is no leſs ne- 
ceſſary to ſelf-knowledge than humility. 
As nothing is a greater bar to true know- 
ledge than an obſtinate ſtiffneſs in opinion, and 
a fear to depart from old notions, which (before 
we were capable of judging, perhaps,) we had long 


taken up for the truth; ſo nothing is a greater 
; 1 bat 
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bar to ſelf- knowledge than a ſtrong averſion 
to part with thoſe ſentiments of ourſelves which 
| we have been blindly accuſtomed to, and to think 
worſe of ourſelyes than we are wont to do. 
And ſuch an unwillingneſs to xetra&t our ſentip 
ments in both caſes proceeds from the ſame cauſe, 
viz. a reluQance to ſelf- condemnation. For he 
that takes up a new way of thinking, contrary 
to that which he hath long received, therein con- 


demns himſelf of having lived in an error; and 
he that begins to ſee faults in himſelf he never 


ſaw before, condemns himſelf of having lived in 
ignorance and fin, Now this is a moſt ungrate- 
ful buſineſs, and what ſelf-flattery can by no 
means endure, 

But ſuch an inflexibility of judgment * bo 
tred of conviction, is a very unhappy and hurt- 
ful turn of mind: and a man that is reſolved 
never to be in the wrong, is in a fair way never 
to be in the right, 

As infallibility is no privilege of the human X 
nature, it is no diminution to a man's good ſenſe 
or judgment to be found in an error, provided he 
is willing to retract it. He acts with the ſame 
freedom and liberty as before, whoever be his 
monitor; and it is his own good ſenſe and judg- 
ment that ſtill guides him; which ſnines to great 
advantage in thus directing him againſt the bias 
of vanity and n and in thus chang- | 

ing 


X 
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3ng his ſentiments, he only acknowledges that 
ke is not (what no man ever was) incapable of. 
ÞSeing miſtaken. In ſhort, it is more merit, and 
an argument of a more excellent mind, for a 
man freely to retrat when he is in the wrong, 
than to be * and poſitive when he is in 
whe right (70. | 
A man then muſt he wilting to know himſelf, 
dees he can know himfelf, He muſt open his 
eyes, if he deſires to ſee; yield to evidence and 
eonviction, though it be at the expence of his 
* and to the err of his n 


CHAP. VI: 


Ib be bia of eur Falſe Tort a good Step 10 . 
Self-Knowledge, © 


VI. ee you know yourſelf, take heed 
wh and guard againſt falſe knowledge. 


See that the light that is within you be not 
darkneſs; that your favourite and leading prin- 
ciples be. right. Search your furniture, and con- 
fider what you have to unlearn; for oftentimes - 
there is as much viſaom in caſting off ſome 


* Ei rig h Ya, 8 et, dl n agg be- 
d i πτποαε,να; dt, Nai N Si tap Try 
" axnVnasy v' 1g 20H; ary) * Hebe Bramlila d v rifle t 
Trug ale analng na N,. M. Aur. lib. 6. ſec. 21. Jf 
any one can convince me that I am wrong in any point of 
ſentiment or practice, I will alter it with all my. heart; for 
It is truth I ſeek, and that can hurt nobody. It is only per- 
t in error or ignorance that can hurt us. 


know- 
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knowledge which we have, as in acquiring that 
which we have not: which, perhaps, was what 
made Themiſtocles reply, when one offered to 
teach him the art of memory, That he had much 
rather he would teach him he art of  forgetful- 
' Neſs. 
A ſcholar that hath heen all his life collecting 
books, will find in his library at laſt a great deal 
of rubbiſh : and, as lis taſte alters and his judg- 
ment improves, he will throw out a great many 
as traſh and lumber, which, it may be, he once 
valued and paid dear for; and replace them with 
ſuch as are more ſolid and uſeful, Juſt ſo ſhould 
we deal with our underſtandings 3 look over the 
+ furniture of the mind; ſeparate the chaff from 
the wheat, which are generally received into it 
together; and take as much pains. to forget what. 
we ought not to have learned, as to-retain what 
we ought not to forget, To read froth and trifles 
all our life, is the way always to retain a flaſhy 
and juvenile turn; and only to con;emplate our 
Afrſt (which is generally our worſt) knowledge, 
cramps the progreſs of the underftanding, and 
makes our ſelf- ſurvey extremely deficient. In 
ſhort, would we improve the underſtanding to the 
valuable purpoſes of ſeli- knowledge, we muſt 


take as much care what books we read as what 
_ © company we keep. | 


oy The pains we * in books or arts, which 
6 e 
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| tc treat of things remote from the uſe of life, 
- Sas a buſy idleneſs. If I ſtudy (ſays Montaigne) 
it is for no other ſcience than what treats of 
« the knowledge of myſelf, and inftrufts me how 
© to live and die well (x).“ 

It is a comfortleſs ſpeculation, and a plain, 
proof of the imperfeQtion of the human under- 
ſtanding, that, upon a narrow ſcrutiny into our 

furniture, we obſerve a great many things which 
ve think we know, but do not; and many which 
we do know, but ought not; that a good deal ef 
the knowledge we have been all our lives collect 
ing, is no better than mere ignorance, and ſome 
of it worſe; to be ſenſible of which is a very no- 
ceſſary ſtep to ſelf-acquaintanee 0). 


. CHAP. VII. 
agent pantie neceſſary upon 1 fan 


aſions. 


vn. TT you know yourſelf, you muft 
very carefully attend to the frame 


'and emotions of your mind under ſome extraor- 
dinary incidents, | 
Some ſudden accidents which befal you hen 
the mind is moſt off its guard, will better diſco- 
ver its ſecret turn and prevailing diſpoſition than. 


{x} Rule of Life, pag. da, 90. | 
See Part. i. Chap. xiii. fin. 
| muck = 
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much greater events you are prepared to meet, 
e. g. 
(I.) Conſider how you behave. under any ſud- 
den affronts or provocations from men. A fool's 
wrath is preſently known ; i. e. a fool is preſently 
Known by his wrath. 

If your anger be ſoon kindled, it is a fign that 
ſecret pride lies lurking in the heart; which, like 


gunpowder, takes fire at every ſpark of provo- . © 


cation that lights upon it. For whatever may 
be owing to a natural temper, it is certain that 
pride is the chief cauſe of frequent and wrathful 
reſentments, For pride and anger are as nearly 
allied as humility and meekneſs. Only by pride 
cometh cantemtion :- and a man would not know 
what mud lay at the bottom of his WET if pro- 
vocation did not ſtir it up. | 
Athenodorus the philoſopher, by reaſon of his 
old age, begged leave to retire from the court of 
Auguſtus ; which the emperor granted him; and 
in his compliments of leave, Remember{ſaid he) 
Cæſar, whenever you are angry, you ſay or do 
© nothing, before you have diſtinctly repeated to- 
yourſelf the four-and-twenty lettersof the Al- 
* phabet.” Whereupon, Cæſar catching him by 
the hand, I have need (ſays he) of your preſence 
Rill;? and kept him a yur longer/z), This is 


* Prov. xii. 16. + Prov. Xiii. 10. 
= (=) See Flut. Mor. Fol. i. page 238. 
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celebrated by the ancients as a rule of excellent 
wiſdom. But a chriſtian may preſcribe to him- 
ſelf a much wiſer; viz. * When you are angry, 
* anfwer not till you have repeated the fifth peti- 
tion of the Lord's Prayer, —forgive' us our tre 
| © paſſes, as we forgive them that treſpaſs again/l us; 
and our Saviour · comment upon it? Er if 
ye forgive men their treſpaſſes, your Heavenly Father 
will alfo forgive you ; but if ye forgive not men their 
treſpaſſes, 1 Father fargive your tref- 
Nahen a. 

It is a juſt and badet thought, that of 
Marcus Antoninus upon ſuch-occafions : © A 
<< man-mHbehaves himſelf-towards'me,—what ts 
<< that tome? The action is his; and the will 
« that ſets him upon it'is his; and therefore let 
him look to it. The fault and injury belong 
4 to him, not to me. As for me, I am in the 
c condition Providence would have me, and am 
c doing what becomes me a. 8 

But after all, this amounts only to a philoſo- | 
phical contempt of injuries; and falls much be- 
neath the dignity of a chriſtian fowiveneſs, to 
rhieh ſelf-knowledge will happily diſpoſe us: 
and therefore, in order to judge of our improve» 
ments therein, we muſt always take care to ex- 


* Mat. vi. 14, 18. | ö 
I. Meditat, Boot g. ſec, 15. 


amine 
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amine and . obſerve in what manner we are af-. 
fected in ſuch circumſtances. | 

(20 How do you, behave under a ſevere and, 
unexpected atfliction from the hand of Provi- 
dence? . which is another circumſtance, wherein 
we have a fair opportunity of coming to a right 


- knowledge-of ourſelves. _. | 
If there be an habitual diſcontent or impati- 


ence. lurking within us, this will draw it fortkz 


2 the affliction be attended with any 


of thoſe aggravating circumſtances which accu- 
mulated that of Job. 

Alllictions are often ſent with this. tons. = 
teach us to know ourſclyes; and therefore ought. 
to be carefully improved to this purpoſe. | 
And much of the wiſdom and goodneſs of our 
Heavenly Father 1s ſscn by. a ſerious andattentive 
mind, not only in proportioning the degrees of 
his corrections to his childrens ſtrength, but in 
adapting the kinds of them to their tempers; af - 
flicting one in one way, another in another, ar- 
cording as he knows. they are moſt eaſily wrought. 
upon, and as will be moſt for their advantage 
by which means a ſmall affliction of one kind 
may as deeply affect us, and be of more advan- 
tage to us, than a much greater of another, 

It is a trite but true obſervation, that a wiſe. 
man receives more benefit fram his enemies, 

than from his friends; from his afflictions, than 


from 


| 
| 
1 
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from his metciesz by which means his enemies 
become in effect his beſt friends, and his afflic- 
tions his greateſt mercies. Certain it is, that a 
man never has an opportunity of taking a more 
fair and undiſguiſed view of himſelf, than in 

theſe circumſtances; and therefore, by diligent- 
ly obſerving in what manner he is affected at ſuch 
times, he may make an improvement in the true 

knowledge of himſelf, very much to his future 

ad vantage, „ perhaps, not a little to his preſent 
mortification: for a ſudden provocation from 
man, or a ſevere affliction from God, may detect 
ſomething which lay latent and undiſcovered ſo 
long at the bottom of his heart, that he never 
once ſuſpected it to have had any place there. 
Thus the one excited wrath in the meckeſt man *, 
and the other paſſion in the moſt penitent +, 

By conſidering then in what manner we bear 
the particular afflictions God is pleaſed to allot 
us, and what benefit we receive from them, we 
may come to a very conſiderable — 
with ourſelves. 

(3.) What is our uſual temper and diſpoſition 
in a time of peace, proſperity, and pleaſure, when 
the ſoul is generally moſt unguarded? 

This is the warm ſeaſon that nouriſhes and im- 
pregnates the ſeeds of vanity, ſelf-confidence; and 
a ſupercilious contempt of others. If there be 


* P/al. cyl. 33. + Fob iii, 3» 


ſuch - 
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fuch a root of bitterneſs in the heart, it will be 
very apt to ſhoot forth in the ſunſhine of unin- 
terrupted proſperity ; even after the froſt of ad- 
verſity had nipped it and, as we 3 killed 
it. 

Proſperity is a trial as well as eres and x 
is commonly attended with more dangerous temp- 
tations: and were the mind but as ſeriouſly diſ- 
poſed to ſelf- reflection, it would have a greater 
advantage of attaining a true knowledge of itſelf 
under the former than under the latter: but the 
unhappineſs of it is, the mind is feldom rightly 
turned for ſuch an employment under thoſe cir- 
cumſtances. It has ſomething elſe to doy has 
the concerns of the world to mind; and is too | 
much engaged by che things without it, to ad- 
vert to thoſe within; and is more diſpoſed to en- 
joy than examine itſelf. However, it is a very 
neceſſary ſeaſon for ſelf-· examination, and a very 
proper time to acquire a good degree of felf-ac- 
quaintance, it rizhtly improved. | 

(Laſtly.) How do we behave in bad company? 
And that is to be reckoned bad company in 
which there is no probability of our doing or get- 
ting any good, but apparent danger of our doing 
or getting much harm; I mean, our giving of- 
fence to'bthers by an indiſcreet zeal, or incurring 
guilt to ourſelves by a criminal compliance. 

Are we carried down by the torrent of vanity 

K and 


— 
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and vice? Will a flaſh of wit or a N fancy 
make us excuſe a profane expreſſion? If fo, we 
ſhall ſoon come to reliſh it when thus ſeaſoncd, 
and uſe it ourſelves, 

This is à time when our zeal and . 
our fortitude and firmneſs, are generally put to 
the moſt delicate proof; and when we may too 
often take notice of the unſuſpected eſcapes of 
folly, fickleneſs, and indiſcretion. 

At ſuch ſeaſons as theſe, then, we may often 
diſcern what lies at the bottom of our hearts, 
better than we can in the more even and cufto- 
mary ſcenes of life, when the paſhons are all calm 
and ſtill. And therefore, would we know our- 
ſelves, we ſhould be very attentive to our frame, 
temper, diſpoſition, and conduct, * ſuch oc - 


caſions. 


CHAP, VIII. 


To know ourſelves, we muſt wholly abſtracꝰ ** Ex- 
ternal Appearances, 
OULD you know yourſelf, you muſt, 
as far as poſſible, get above the in- 
fluence of exteriors, or a mere outward ſhow, 

A man is what his heart is. The knowledge 
of himſelf is the knowledge of hisheart, which is 
intirely an inward thing ; to. the knowledge of 
which then, outward things (ſuch. as a man's 


condition and ſtate in the world) can contributt 
nothing”: 


VII. 


* 
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nothing : but, on the other hand, is too often a 
great bar and hinderance to him in his purſuit of 
ſelf-knowledge. E 

(1.) Are your circumſtances in the world eaſy 
and proſperous, take care you do not judge of 
. yourſelf too favourably on that account. 

Theſe things ale without you, and therefore 
can never be the meaſure of what is within; and 
however the world may reſpe& you for them, 
they do not in the leaſt make you either a wiſer 
or more valuable man, 1 

In forining a true judgment of yourſelf then, 
you muſt intirely ſet aſide the conſideration of 
your eſtate and family, — your wit, beauty, 
genius, health, &c. which are all but the appen- 
dages or trappings of a man: a ſmooth and ſhi- 
ning varniſh, which may lacket over the baſeſt 
metal {6}, 

A man may be a good and happy man without 
theſe things, and a bad and wretclied one with 
them: nay, he may have all theſe, and be the 
worſe for them, They are ſo far from beinggood 
and excellent in themſelves, that we often ſee 
Providence beſtows them upon the vileſt of men, 
and in kindneſs denies them to ſome of the beſt, 
They are oftentimes the greateſt temptations, and 


{b) Si perpendere te voles, Row pecuniam, domum, digs» 
nitatem, intus te ipſe conſule. Sen. | vans: 
Nam genus, et proavos, et que non'fecimus ipſi, 
Vix ea noſtra voco. Ovid. Met, lib. xiii. 40. 
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put a man's faith and wiſdom to the moſt dan- 
gerous trial, | | 
(2.) Is your condition in life mean and afflict- 
„ed? Do not judge the worſe of yourſelf for not 
having thoſe external advantages which others 
have. 55 | 
None will think the worſe of you for the want 
of them, but thoſe who think the better of them- 
ſelves for havingthem: in both which they ſhew 
a very depraved and perverted judgment. Theſe 
are (74 * ip z,) things intirely without us, 
and out of our power; for which a man is nei- 
ther the better nor the worſe, but according as 
he uſes them: and therefore you.ought to be as 
indifferent to them as they are to you. A good 
man ſhines amiably through all the obſcurity of 
his low fortune; and a wicked man is a poor lit- 
» tle wretch in the midſt of all his grandeur (c). 
Were we to follow the judgment of the world, 
we ſhould indeed think otherwiſe of theſe things; 
and by that miſtake be led into a wrong notion 
of ourſelves, But we have a better rule to follow; 
to which, if we adhere, the conſideration of our 
external condition in life, whatever it be, will 
have no undue influence on the mind in its ſearch 
after ſelf- Knowledge. 


{c } Parvus pumilio, licet in monte conſtiterit; colofſus mag- 
nitudinem ſuam ſervabit, etiamſi ſteterit in puteo. Sen. Epiſt. 7 7. 
«« Pygmies are Pygmies ſtill, tho“ plac'd on Alps; | 

# Aud Pyramids are Pyramids in vales. Night Thoughts. 
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CH A.. K. 
The Practice of Self- Knowledge a great Means to pro- 


mote it. „ 


IX. T ET all your ſelf- knowledge de reden 


into practice. 


The right improvement of that knowledge We 


have, is the beſt way to attain more. 

The great end of ſelf-knowledge is ſelf-go- 
vernment; without which (like all other) it is 
but a uſeleſs ſpeculation. And as all knowledge 
is valuable in proportion to its end, ſo this is the” 
moſt excellent, only becauſe the Practice of it is 

of the moſt extenſive uſe. 
Above all other ſubjec̃ts (ſays an ancient pious/ 

writer) *ſtudy thine own ſelf. For no know- 
edge that terminates in curioſity or ſpeculation 
© 15 comparable to that which 1s of uſe; and of all 
© uſeful knowledge, that-is moſt ſo which conſiſts 
© inthe due care and juſt notions of ourſelves, 
This ſtudy is a debt which every one owes him- 
© ſelf, Let us not then be ſo layiſhy ſo unjuſt, as 
not to pay this debt; by ſpending ſome part, at 
leaſt, if we eannot all or moſt, of our time and 
© care upon that which has the moſt indefeaſible 
claim to it. Govern your paſſions; manage your 
© actions with prudence; and where falſe ſteps 
have been made, correct them for the future · 
c · Let nothing be allowed to grow headſtrong and 
| Ws « diſor-" 
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diſorderly; but bring all under diſcipline, Set 
* all your faults before your eyes; and paſs ſen- 
* tence-upon yourſelf with the ſame ſeverity as 
you would do upon another, for whom no par- 
_ © tiality hath biaſſed your judgment (a). 
What will our moſt exact and diligent ſelf- re- 
ſearches avail us, if, after all, we fink into indo- 
lence and floth? Or what will it ſignify to be con- 
vinced that there is a great deal amiſs in our de- 
portments and diſpoſitions, if we fit ſtill content= 
edly under that conviction, without taking one 
ſtep towards a reformation ? It will indeed ren- 
der us but the more guilty in the fight of God. 
And how ſad a thing will it be to have our ſelf- 
knowledge hereafter riſe up in judgment ut 
us! 
Examination is in order to correction and 
amendment: we abuſe it and ourſelves, if 
* we reſt in the duty without looking farther, 
© We are to review our daily walk, that we may 
reform it: and conſequently a daily review will 
point out to us the ſubje& and matter of our 
future daily care.'— * This day (ſaith the 
chriſtian, upon his- review of things at night) 
] loſt ſo much time; particularly at -P 
took too great a liberty; particularly in — 
] omitted ſuch an opportunity that might have 
* been improved to better purpoſe. I miſmana- 
(d) St. Bernard 's-Medit. chap. 5. 


* 
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« ved fuch a duty I find ſuch a corruption 
« often working; my old infirmity —— fill 
ie cleaves to me: how eafily doth this fin beſet 
« me !-—— — Oh! May I be more attentive for 
« the time to come, more watchful over my 
cc heart; take more heed to my ways! May I 
« do ſo the next day! ——+ The knowledge 
of a diſtemper is a good ſtep to a cure; at leaſt, 
© it direfts to proper methods and applicatians 
© in order to it, ' Self-acquaintance leads to 
« ſelf-reformation, e that at the cloſe of each 
© day calls over what is paſt, inſpects himſelf, 
© his. behaviour and manners, will not fall into 
that ſecurity, and thoſe uncenſured follies that 
© are ſo common and ſo dangerous (e). 
And it may not be improper, in order to 
make us ſenfible of, and attentive to ſome of 
the more ſecret faults and foibles of our tem- 
pers, to pen them down at night, according 
as they appeared during. the tranſactions of 
the day, By which means, we ſhall not only 
Rave a more diſtin& view of that part of our 
character to which we are generally moſt blind, 
but ſhall be able to diſcover ſome defects and 
blemiſhes in it, which perhaps we never appre- 
hended before; for the wiles and doublings of 
the heart are ſometimes ſo hidden and intricate, 
chat it requires the niceſt care and moſt ſteady 
attention to detect and unfold them. 
(e Bennet's Chrift. Orat. pag. 5 78. 
„ Fos 
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For inftance : — © This day I read an au- 
* thor, whoſe ſentiments were very different 
from mine, and who expreſſed himſelf with 
much warmth and confidence. It excited 
* my ſpleen, I own; and I immediately paſſed 
a ſevere cenſure upon him: ſo that had 
* he been preſent, and talked in the ſame ftrain, 
. © my- ruffled temper would have prompted me 
* to uſe harſh and ungrateful language, which 
might have occaſioned a very unchriſtian 
©contention. But I now recollect, that tho? 
* the author might be miſtaken in thoſe ſen- 
« iments (as I ſtill believe he was) yet, by his 
particular circumſtances in life, and the me- 
* thod of his education, he hath been ſtrongly led. 
© into» that way of thinking; ſo that his pre- 
* judice is pardonable; but my uncharitableneſs, 
is not; eſpecially, confidering that in many 
« reſpets he has the aſcendant of me.— This 
« proceeded then from uncharitableneſs, which is 
one fault of my temper I have to watch a- 
* gainſt; and which I never was before ſo ſenſi- 
© ble of as I am now upon this recollection. 
Learn more moderation, and make more al- 
lowances for the miſtaken opinions of others 
4 for the future; be as charitable to others who 
differ from you, as you deſire they ſhould be 
© to you who differ as much from them; for it 
may be, you cannot be more aſſured of being in 


the right than they are. 
© Again x 
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© Again:—This day I found myſelf ſtrongly 
© inclined to put in ſomething, by way of a- 
© batement, to an excellent character given of an 
«abſent perſon, by one of his great-admirers, 
© Tt is true, I had the command of myſelf to 
hold my tongue; and it is well I had; for 
© the ardour of his zeal would not have admit- 
© ted the exception (though I ſtill think that in 
© ſome degree it was juſt); which might have 
© raiſed a. wranghng debate about his character, 
© perhaps at the expenee of my own, of, how-w- 
© ever, occahoned much animoſity and conten- 
tion. — But I have fince examined the 


© ſecret ſpring of that impulſe,” and find it to be 


* envy; which | was not then ſenſible of; but 
© my antagoniſt had certainly imputed it to this: 
© and had he taken the liberty to have told me 
fo, I much queſtion whether I ſhould have had 
£ the temper of the philoſopher ; who, when 
© he was really injured, being aſked whether he 
© was angry or no? replied, No; but I am conſi- 
« dering with myſelf whether I ought notto be ſo. 
EI doubt I ſhould not have had ſo much com- 
© poſure; but ſhould have immediately reſented 
© it as a falſe and malicious aſperſion. But it 
vas certainly envy, and nothing elſe; for the 
+ perſon who was the object of the encomium, 
* was much my ſuperior in many reſpects: and 
the exception that aroſe to my mind was the 
2 only 
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© only flaw in his character; which nothing but 
_ © aquick-ſighted envy could deſcry, Take heed 
© then of that vice for the future. 
© Again ;—This day LI was much ſurprized to 
© obſerve in myſelf the ſymptoms. of a vice, 
* which, of all others, I-ever thought myſelf 
© moſt clear of; and have always expreſſed the 
* greateſt deteſtation of in others, and that is 
Covetouſneſs. For what elſe: could it be that 
© prompted me to with-hold my charity from 
* my fellow- creature in diſtreſs, on pretence 
© that he was not in every reſpect a proper 
object; or to diſpenſe it ſo ſparingly to ano- 
© ther, who I knew was ſo, on pretence of 
* having lately been at a conſiderable expence 
© upon another occaſion? This could proceed 
© from nothing elſe but a latent principle of 
covetouſnefs; which, tho? I never before ob- 
- © ſerved in myſelf, yet it is likely others have. 
O how inſcrutable are the depths and deceits 
© of the human heart! —— Had my enemy 
© brought againſt me a charge of indolence, 
4 ſelf-indulgence, or pride, and impatience, or 
© a too quick reſentment of affronts and in- 
«juries, my own heart muſt have confirmed 
© the accuſation, and forced me to plead guilty. 
Had he charged me with bigotry, ſelf-opi- 
© nion, and cenſoriouſneſs, I ſhould have thought 


© it proceeded from the ſame temper in him- 
5 ſelf, 
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* ſelf, having rarely obſerved any thing like 
it in my own, But had he charged me with 
covetouſneſs, I thould have taken it for down= 


right calumny, and deſpiſed the cenſure with 


© indignation and triumph: —and yet, after all, 
© I find it had been but too true a charge. 
O! how hard a thing is it to know myſelf! 
© — This, like all other knowledge, the more 
© I have of it, the more ſenſible I am of my want 
of it *. | = 
The difficulty of ſelf-government and ſelf- 


. poſſeſſion ariſes from the difficulty of a thorough 


ſelf-acquaintance, which is neceſſary to it, I 
ſay a thorough ſelf-acquaintance, ſuch as has been 
already ſet forth in its ſeveral branches, Part I; 
for as ſelf-government is ſimply 1mpoffible (I 
mean conſidered as a virtue) where ſelf-ignorance 
prevails, ſo the difficulty of it will decreaſe ig 


* Cicero was, without doubt, the vaineſt man in life, or he 
never could have had the face to beſeech Cocceius, in writing the 
Roman Hiſtory, to ſet the adminiſtrations of his conſulſhip in 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed point of glory, even at the expence of 
hiſtorical truth; and yet when he is begging a favour of the 
like kind, even of Cato himſelf, he has theſe aſtoniſhing words: 
i quiſquam fuit unquam remotus et natura et magis etiam 
(ut mihi quidem ſentire videor) ratione atque doctrina· ab i nani 
laude et ſermonibus*wvulgi, ego profecto is ſum. lib. 15. Ep. 4. 
If ever any man was a ftranger to vain glory, and the def 
of 2, +69 applauſe, it is myſelf : and this diſpoſition, which 
have by nature, is, methinks, grown yet ſtronger by reaſon 
and philoſophy.—Ah-! how ſe wy doth ſelf-1gnorance (nat 
only inſinuate into, but) conceal itſelf within the moſt im- 
proved aud beſt cultivated minds Reader, beware. 


pro- 
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proportion to the degree-in which e. | 
ance improves, 

Many, perhaps, may be ready to think this a 
paradox ; and imagine that they know their pre- 
dominant paſſions and foibles very well, but ſtill 
find-it extremely difficult to correct them. But 
let them examine this point again, and perhaps 
they may find, that that difficulty ariſes either 
from their defect of ſelf-knowledge (for it is in 
this as in other kinds of knowledge, wherein 
ſome are very ready to think themſelves much 

greater proficients than they are) or elſe from 
their neglect to put in practice that degree of 
felf-knowledge they have. They know their 
particular failings, yet will not guard againſt the 
immediate temptations to them: and they are 
often betrayed into the immediate temptations 
Which overcome them, becauſe they are ignorant 
of, or do not guard againſt, the more remote 
temptations, which lead them into thoſe that 
are more immediate and dangerous, which may 
not improperly be called the temptations to 
temptations; in obſerving and guarding againſt 
which, conſiſts a very neceſſary part of ſelf- 
Knowledge, and the great art of keeping clear 
of danger, which, in our preſent ſtate of trailty, 
is the beſt means of keeping clear of ſin. | 
To correct what is amiſs, and to improve 


what is good in us, is ſuppoſed to be our hearty 
deſire, 
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deſire, and the great end of all our ſelf- 
reſearch, But if we.do not endeayour after this, 
all our labour after. ſelf-knowledge will be in 
vain: nay, if we do not endeavour it, we can- 
not be ſaid heartity to deſire it. For there 


is moſt of the heart where there is moſt of 


© the will; and there is moſt of the will 
where there is moſt endeavour; and where 
there is moſt endeavour there is generally moſt 
< ſucceſs-:- ſo that endeavour muſt prove the truth 
of our deſire, and ſucceſs-will generally prove 
© thefincerity of ourendeavour{Ff),” This, I think, 
we may ſafely ſay, without attributingtoomuch-to 
the power of the human will, conſidering that 
we are rational and free agents, and conſidering 
what effectual aſſiſtance is offered to them wha 
ſeek it, to render their endeavours ſucceſsful if 


they are ſincere: which introduces the ſubjeQ 


of the following chapter. 
9 | 


CHAP. X. 
Feruent and frequent Prayer the mof? effe ual Means 
For attaining true Sel F Knowledge. 


ASTLY, the laſt means to ſelf. knowledge 


ILL which I fall mentionis, frequent and devout 
applications to the Fountain of light, and the Fa- 


ther of our ſpirits, to aſſiſt us in this important 


ſtudy, and give us the true knowledge of ourſelves, 
J Baxter. 


* 


— 
. 
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This I mention laſt, not as the leaſt, but, on 
Ve contraryy as the greateſt and beſt means of 
all, to attain a right and thorough knowledge 
of ourſelves, and the way to render all the reft 
effectual: and, therefore, though it be the laſt 
means mentioned, it is the firſt that ſhould be 
uſed. | 
* Would we know devs. we muſt often 
converſe not only with ourſelves in meditation, 
but with God in prayer: — in the loweſt 
proftration' of fout, befeeching the Father of our 
ſpirits to diſcover them to us; in whoſe light 
we may fee light, where before there was no- 
thing but darkneſs * to make known te us the 
depth and devices of our heart; for, without 
the grace and influence of his divine illumina- 
tions and inſtructions, our hearts will, after all 
our care and pains to know them, moſt certain- 
ly deceive us: and ſelf-love will fo prejudice 
| the underſtanding, as to e us ſtill in ſelf-ig- 
norance. 

The firſt thing we are to do in order to felf= 
knowledge is, to aſſure ourſelves that our hearts 
are deceitful above all things : and the next is, 
to remember that e Lord ſearcheth the hearts, 

and trieth the veins*, 7. e. that He, the (Kaptoy- 
wn) Searcher of all hearts , hath a perfect 
knowledge of them, deceitful as they are, 
8 Yer. Xyii, 0. 1 + Chron, xxviii. 9. 


Which 
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Which conſideration, as it ſuggeſteth to us the 
ſtrongeſt motive to induce us to labour after 


a true knowledge of them ourſelves, ſo it di- 


res us at the ſame time how we may attain 


this knowledge; viz. by a humble and impor- 
tunate application to him, to whom alone they 
are known, to make them known to us. And 
this, by the free and near acceſs. which his holy 
ſpirit hath to our ſpirits, he can effettually do va- 
rious ways; viz, by fixing our attentions; by 
quickening our apprehenſions; removing our 


prejudices (which, like a falſe medium before 


the eye of the mind, prevents its ſeeing things 


in a juſt and proper light); by mortifying our 
pride; ſtrengthening the intellective and reffect- 
ing faculties; and enforcing upon the mind 4 


lively ſenſe and knowledge of its greateſt happi- 


neſs and duty; and ſo awakening the ſoul from 


that carnal ſecurity and indifference abourits beft 
intereſts, into which à too ſerious attention to 


the world is apt to betray it. < 


Befides, prayer is a very propet expedient | 
for attaining ſelf-knowledge, as the actual en- 


gagement of the mind in this devotional ex- 
erciſe is in itſelf a great help. to it ;—forthe 


mind is never in a better frame than when 
it is intently and devoutly engaged in this duty: 
it has then the beſt apprehenſions of God, 
the trueſt notions of itſelf, and the juſteſt ſeri- 


tments 


_— 
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timents of earthly things; the cleareſt con- 
ceptions of its own weakneſs, and the deepeſt 
ſenſe of its own vileneſs; and conſequently is 
in the beſt difpoſition that can be,. to receive a 
true and right knowledge of itſelf. 
And, Oh !. could. we but always think of 
| ourſelves in ſuch a manner, or could we but 
always be in a diſpoſition to think of ourſelves 
in ſuch a manner, as we ſometimes. do in the 
fervour of our humiliations before the throne. 
of grace, how great a. progreſs ſhould we ſoon 
make in this important. ſcience !—which evi- 
dently ſhews the neceſſity of ſuch devout and 
bumble engagements of the. ſoul, and how: 
happy a means they are to attain a juſt, — 
* | 


AND NOW, Reader, whoever thou art 

that has taken the pains to peruſe theſe ſheets,. 
whatever be thy circumſtances or condition 
in: the world, whatever thy capacity or un- 
derſtanding, whatever thy occupations and en- 
gagements, whatever thy favourite ſentiments 

and principles, or whatever religious ſe& or 

party thou eſpouſeſt, know for certain, that 
thou haſt been deeply intereſted in what thou 
haſt been reading, whether thou haſt attended 
to it or no; — for it is of no leſs concern 
to. thee. than. the ſecurity of thy peace, and. 


— 


uſef ul 
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uſefulneſs in this world, and thy happineſs 
in another; and relates to all thy intereſts, both 
as a man and a chriſtian, Perhaps thou 
haſt ſeen ſomething of thine own image in the 
glaſs that has now been held up to thee. And 
wilt thou go away, and ſoon forget what man» 
ner of perſon thou art? Perhaps, thou haft 
met with ſome things thou doſt not well under- 
ſand or approve. But ſhall that take off thine 
attention from thoſe things thou doſt under- 
ſtand and approve, and art convinced of the ne- 
ceſſity of? If thou haſt received no improve- 
ment, no benefit from this plain practical Treas 
tiſe thou haſt now peruſed, read it over again; 
the ſame thonght, you know, often impreſſes 
one more at one time than another; and we. 
ſometimes receive more knowledge and profit © 
by the ſecond peruſal of a book than by the firſt: 
and I would fain hope that thou wilt find ſome- 
thing in this that may ſet thy thoughts on work, 
and which, by the bleſſing of God, may make 
thee more obſervant of thy heart and conduct; 
and, in conſequence of that, a more ſolie, ſerious, 
wiſe, eſtabliſhed chriſtian, 

But will you, after all, deal by this book 
you have now read, as you have dealt by many 
ſermons you have heard? Paſs your judgment 
upon it according to your received and eſtabliſh- 
ed ſet of notions; and condemn or l 

; | Y 


.* 
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only as it 1 agreeable or e to them; 
and eommend or cenſure it, only as it ſuits or 

does not ſuit your particular taſte z without at- 
tending to the real weight, importance, and 
neceſſity of the ſubje& abſtracted from thoſe 
views? or will you be barely content with the 
entertainment and fatisfaftion which ſome parts 
of it may poffibly have given you, to aſſent to 
the importance of the ſubjeR, the juſtneſs of the 
ſentiment, or the propriety of ſome of the obſer- 
vations you have been reading, and ſo diſmiſs all 
without any further concern about the matter ? 
— Believe it, O chriſtian reader, if this be 
all the advantage you gain by it, it were ſcarce 

worth while to have confined yourſelf ſo long to 
the peruſal of it, It has aimed, it has ſincerely 
aimed, to do you a much greater benefit; to 
bring you to a better acquaintance with one you 
expreſs a particular regard for, and who is capa- 
ble of being the beſt friend, or the worſt enemy, 
you have in the world; and that is yourſelf, —— 
It was deſigned to convince you, that would yon 
live and act conſiſtently, either as a man or a 
chriſtian, you muſt know yourſelf; and to per- 
ſuade you, under the influence of the foregoing 
motives, and by the help of the fore-mentioned 
directions, to make ſelf-knowledge the great ſtu- 
dy, and ſelf-government the great. buſineſs of 


your life. In which en * Almighty 
God 


= 


— 
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God confirm you; and in which great buſineſs 
may his grace aſſiſt you againſt all future diſ- 
couragements and diſtractions — With Him 1 
leave the ſucceſs of the whole; to whom be 
glory and praiſe for ever. | 


"1p 
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